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THE STUDY OF NATURE 


RE your pupils ever listless and indif- 
ferent? Do you find them at times 
restless, inclined to whisper, to play, 

to do anything, in short, but work? Have you 
ever sought to interest these children in na- 
? Perhaps if asked, they would say that 





A special teacher or supervisor to successfully 
| carry on her work must have special training. 
| The only school in the country devoted exclusively 
to training its pupils to teach and supervise 


ture : 


they have little liking for nature study, but 


once get them interested in nature, and these 
same children would forget their dinners in 
watching a new flower or plant. Let them 
once really see an insect, a plant, or even the 


commonest weed, and you will be astonished 
to find how quickly the listless and apathetic 
class becomes alert and enthusiastic. 

Books admirably adapted to interest your 
pupils in nature, books which have been used 
in many schools with the best results, are 
fully described in an illustrated pamphlet on 


MUSIC, DRAWING, PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
| PENMANSHIP, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
MANUAL TRAINING as taught in PUBLIC 
and NORMAL Schools is the claim of this in- 
| stitution. 

| Superintendents desiring teachers to handle 
| one or more of these branches or students wish- 
ing to take up this line of work address the Secre- 
tary for catalogue and copy of the SCHOOL 
| CHRONICLE. 





Nature Study, which may be obtained on § | 


application to THO NO I NING 00L 
Ame rican Book Company | Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON §f | 558 Woodward Avenue 


| DETROIT, . . . MICHIGAN 


It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
Samet Gato oe THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO 


Works: Camden, N. J. 
HE queen of hearts had made some marks, 
Upon the royal paper. 
The lines were true, black as your shoe; 
Which fact did ne ot esc ape her. 
When to her clans she showed the plans, 














They said as one, ‘* How charming 
Our queen has f und some wi ay profound 
To much improve her writing. 
Of course it was evident what had improved the Queen’s handwriting, she 


had sent léc in United States Postage Stamps to the Dixon Company, and 


they had sent her a package of their famous AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 





They will do the same to you if you wish to become acquainted with the 
best pencils for the many kinds of educational work. If you teach drawing 
vou will be interested in the Dixon Alphabet, which will be ready May Ist. 





It will help you as well as instruct and entertain the little ones. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY > . A iO ne i MS Jersey City, N. J. 
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precenens m original, we will 
ithout duplicator, cap shen, 
wit out deposite, on ten (10) 
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Text-Books of Art Education 


BOOK SEVEN 


of this Series is now ready for delivery. Sample copies will be 
mailed, postpaid, for 55 cents 

For the convenience of the New England teachers, we are pleased 
to announce that a complete line of our publications are on sale at 
the store of J. L. Hammett & Company, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Drawing will be conducted for three weeks, beginning July 
Twenty-third, 1906. Announcements and detailed information 
will be sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 














Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘ life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Posterand Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boy!ston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Davip STARR JORDAN, Stanford Unive sity; 
Every advance we make toward the realization of 
the truth of the permanence and immanence of law 
brings us nearer to Him, who is the first cause of 
all law and all phenomena. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. J. Jacosy, Mtlton, Mass. : 


I believe that it should be just as natural and easy 
for a child to go from the kindergarten to the ele- 
mentary school, and from the elementary school to 
the high school, as it is to pass from one grade to 
another in any of these schools. 

PresIDENT C. W. Erior: I think the safest 
way in the education of a single individual child is 
to find out, if you can, what that child likes most in 
the way of intellectual exertion, and does best in, 
and then to see to it that that child gets instruction 
in that thing, if he gets nothing else. 

SUPERINTENDENT AppIson_ L. 
Chester, Pa: 
public interest in them, as expressed on the plat- 
form and in the press, will be more apparent; the 
doors will be more widely thrown open to visitors ; 
and their method and general conduct will be the 
subjects of general comment and closer criticism. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. P. KEL Ly, AVleriden, Ct. : 
One notable characteristic of American benefac- 
tions is their direction toward educational institu- 
tions instead of toward those which cafe for the 
helpless, as if to say, “Make the child a healthy, 
skilled, alert, and moral man, and he will not need 
to be cared for in his age.” This view regards 
popular education as a sort of a social insurance in 
which small premiums provide against heavy 
losses. 


Jones, West 
As the schools grow effective the 


SUPERINTENDENT FJ. Brownscomse, Montpelier, 
Vt: I believe in teachers getting out on the 
playground. In a small system the superintendent 
can also do so and will find it a help in many ways. 
Association with the children checks rudeness, and 
prevents bad language, quarreling, and atcidents. 
Children grow conndential on the playground and 
he learns much of their work and play that he 
would otherwise never find out. A kindly relation 
is established, and the children learn to regard him 
as a helpful friend rather than a dictator whose 
business it is to check their sports, to find fault, to 
scold, in fact, to be only disagreeable. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 


BY SECRETARY OF WAR TAFT. 


Tuskegee, this. great seat of useful learning, was 
founded twenty-five years ago to elevate a race. 
No topic would be appropriate on such an occa- 
sion as this which did not relate to its welfare and 
future. Brought to this country against their will, 
for 250 years the negroes lived in slavery. Then a 
bloody four-years’ war was fought, resulting in 
their emancipation. Thereafter were adopted into 
the fundamental law of the country three amend- 
ments intended to effect a change that released 
negroes from a condition of legal servitude to that 
of a full enjoyment of the rights of life, liberty, and 
property, and protection from legislation which 
should exclude them from political power and in- 
fluence by reason of their color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

When the struggle of the negro in the decade 
following the war was going on, there was grow- 
ing to manhood a ieader of his people, who saw 
more clearly than the rest of his race that the negro 
could be one of the greatest factors in the develop- 
ment of the whole South if only he could be led 
into habits of industry and saving. He knew well 
the history of the wrongs of his race, and that a 
formidable indictment could be framed against the 
whole white race for its treatment of the negro. 
But how would it profit the negro to dwell on the 
fact or to rouse again the enmities of a former era? 
If Hampton school had never done anything but 
graduate Booker Washington, it would have jus- 
tified its existence. He saw clearly that the only 
hope of his race was economic independence, and 
he projected in his mind the establishment of an 
institution in which there should be combined in 
proportion the mental education and the education 
of the hand. 

Booker Washington, with the 3,000 graduates of 
this institution who are now spreading the lessons 
in all parts of the South, gloriously vindicates his 
marvelous foresight. He has put himself in a posi- 
tion where he may well preach an evangel and en- 
force the truths he utters by the work which he 
has done. 

It now is the habit of many contemplating the 
condition of the two races in the Southern states to 
shake their heads and say that the negro problem 
is far, far from solution, and that the future in this 
respect is dark. Plans have. been suggested of a 
migration of the negro race to some other country, 
where they would live by themselves and grow up 
by themselves, and have a society by themselves 
and create a nation by themselves. Such a sug- 
gestion is most chimerical. The negro has no de- 
sire to go and the men of the South would seri- 
ously object to his going. It makes no difference 
how the negro came here; it makes no difference 
how impossible and objectionable the amalgama- 
tion of the two races may be; it makes no differ- 
ence how impossible it may be for them to come 
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together socially ; the negroes are here in this coun- 
try, as a part of our people, and are bound to con- 
tinue to be a part of our people. They are entitled 
to the unceasing effort of our whole people in their 
struggle for better things, both because it is our 
duty and our interest. Whenever called upon, the 
negro has never failed to meet death and suffering 
for this, the only country he has, and the only 
country he loves. The negro’s chief hope of 
progress is by making his labor and husbandry 
valuable to the country. 

Declarations of equality and popular rights and 
universal suffrage offer but a feather’s weight 
against the inevitable impulse of human nature. 
It was impossible that with the elements I have 
stated there should not have been disturbance and 
violence and injustice and illegality and oppres- 
sion. It was impossible that that which was written 
on the tables of the fundamental law or in the 
statute book should be immediately carried into 
effective execution. The negro’s vote, after a long 
struggle, the history of which [ shall not recall, 
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was made to count for nothing. Then the leaders 
of the South in many states came to realize the 
dreadful demoralization of all society if law was to 
be flouted and fraud was to constitute the basis of 
government. So they cast about to make the law 
square with the existing condition by property and 
educational qualification which should exclude the 
negro. The very desire to avoid the fraudulent and 
violent methods which were wont to overcome the 
colored vote in the South itself indicates a turn for 
the better. It is impossible to frame a law which 
will, on its face, stand the test of the fifteenth 
amendment, and which will not ultimately operate, 
10 matter what the qualification or present effect, 
to permit a certain class of the negroes to exercise 
the ballot. It is true that some state constitutions 
or laws with the so-called “grandfather” clause 
may operate temporarily to exclude him, but as 
they expire in effect, the limitations on adult male 
suffrage must become nothing more than educa- 
tional or property qualifications applicable to white 
and negro alike. 


TRAINING IN INITIATIVE. 


BY DR. COLIN A. 


SCOTT, 


Professor of Psychology in the Boston Normal School. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE TEACHERS’ ART CLUB 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 

[Dr. Scott spoke first of the advantages of developing 
independent action on the part of children, and then in 
illustration of his remarks showed a number of lantern 
slides of children working in groups at communal pro- 
jects in cooking, printing, and the like, which they had 
developed for themselves. ] 


Training in initiative cannot mean a struggle to 
catch who catch can. There is plenty of such 
cheap initiative already in the world. Mere indi- 
vidualism and laissez faire has run rampant for a 
century. Let every one do what he wants may 
come to mean that no one can do what he wants,— 
no, not even the unfortunate leader, boss, or 
master of millions. Egoism is really an illusion, a 
fact that does not prevent its being felt and acted 
on. The emphasis, therefore, must be placed on the 
training. The illusion of mere individualism must 
be trained out of initiative. This is a thing the 
world is always doing on its own colossal scale. 
Education must in its preventive and smaller way 
divine this world process, and supply saving sub- 
stitutes for it. Education must give a man of 
twenty-five the convictions that he would not 
otherwise get till fifty. Education givesa man a 
chance to get ahead of the game. 

Without doubt the initiative of the future is to 
be an organized initiative,—that is, the initiative of 
every individual must be dove-tailed into the initia- 
tive of every other. This has always been the way 
in the world, only people didn’t realize it. They 
substituted for this plain truth the illusion of 
Egoism. Training in initiative will be training in 
the power to organize. This means two sides,— 
leaders and followers. At the highest level, both 
followers and leaders are voluntary, and in a 
democratic community, at least, the majority of 


followers must be voluntary. More than this, in a 
democracy, the follower of to-day may be the 
leader of to-morrow, or he may be follower in one 
thing, leader in another. Every properly educated 
citizen ought to know how to lead as well as to 
follow, and ought to know how to follow as well as 
how to lead. There is no place in life that does not 
call for both capacities. If we are going to have 
organization, the leader must be able to think out 
the exact mental, moral, and physical position of 
the followers. He can’t do this, except on a basis 
of experience. It is an old saying, that in order to 
be able to command, one must be able to obey. 
But the reverse is equally true, and more necessary 
at present to be realized pedagogically,—namely, 
in order to obey, one must be able to command. 
Here, of course, I am speaking of human beings,— 
human beings who think and feel, not mere 
machines, ordered out by battalions as food for 
powder, or unthinking tools of trade for ruthless 
money-makers. 

If we are to train co-operative, organized initia- 
tive in the schools, we must find, first of all, oppor- 
tunity for leadership among the pupils of the 
school in the subjects and in the work which it is 
the business of the school to carry on. To say that 
opportunity for leadership can be found on the 
street and playground is to say generally that it 
can grow up properly without the help and guid- 
ance of adult educators; but even if the teacher co- 
operates on the playground, the more spiritual 
world of the schoolroom is sacrificed, if proper 
leadership be not found here also. It is only when 
work is constructive, productive, and expressive 
that the best opportunities for leadership can be 
found. 

To be constructive, a child must have an idea of 
what he wants to do. He must plan it out. As he 
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does this, he will re-adapt his plan to the actual cir- 
cumstances. In order to carry out his idea, he will 
need material, time, and the help of others. He 
should go to others and try to get their help and 
co-operation. In doing this and in expressing his 
ideas to them, he will make still further adaptations. 
The idea, at first in the brain of one, has become 
social and a bond among a number. The wills of 
all are co-ordinated around a common purpose. 
They use their intelligence in “differentiating them- 
selves, so that each does the thing for which he is 
most fit. They stake themselves on the issue, and 
feel themselves measured bv the success of what 
they produce and show to the rest of the people 
not in the group. They thus labor to express their 
ideas, not simply by words, but by the actual pro- 
duction of things thought to be worth while. 

This is not merely theoretical. Children can do 
this kind of thing. In a grade room I have known 
as many as thirty-nine groups to be going during 
the year, each organized for different purposes and 
by different leaders. Among these were groups 
for building, for writing and acting plays, for draw- 
ing, for printing, for reading stories, for singing, 
for cooking, for studying flowers, for studying ants, 
for photographing, etc., etc. Wherever this kind 
of organized group work has_ been successfully 
undertaken for the last six or seven years, it has 
come out in a similar way, and has shown that 
children are capable, for a limited portion of their 
day, of taking hold and organizing their own work. 
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Some of these groups fail. They are bound to 
fail. If some did not fail, one could be sure the 
children themselves were not the real organizers 
and leaders, but the teacher. In this work the 
teacher’s place is that of adviser. There should be 
no punishing for unsuccessful projects, except the 
mortification of seeing them fail. Only such plans 
as the children have at heart and have well thought 
out should be permitted. But after they are once 
permitted, the teacher who would develop leader- 
ship should only advise. The children must be 
made to feel their own responsibility for what they 
are doing, and the place for freedom for this re- 
sponsibility must be protected. They must have 
the experience of command, of lordship, and mas- 
tery over both things and fellow-beings, if they are 
going to be responsible leaders. They must learn 
by failures as well as by success. Indeed, a success 
which involves no possible failure is not a success. 
at all. 

Children get some lordship over their pets and 
their fellows in the street, but this tends to be of a 
low order, not requiring high psychic powers of 
interpretation. It should be the function of the 
school to give these higher and more educative op- 
portunities to largest possible numbers. It is be- 
cause there are so few leaders that society suffers. 
Multiply organized co-operative leadership on 
every hand and applied to spiritual as well as mate- 
rial aims, and we shall have the great and indis- 
pensable conditions for any true democracy. 


“LEAVE HOPE 0F MARRYING BEHIND, ALL YE WOMEN WHO ENTER HERE.” 


[An April First Interview in Chicago Record-Herald. 


This sign hangs over the entrance to the teach- 
ing profession. The procession from the normal 
school is passing through the opened gates. Now 
and then a young woman halts, falteringly reads 
the warning, and then, impelled by sheer devotion 
for the profession, stoops, tenderly lays Hope on 
the ground, and hastens on. Some glance at the 
sign and hurry along, laughing scornfully. One 
or two turn back. The rest rush blindly through 
the portals. Whether they enter deliberately, 
laughingly, or blindly the result is the same. Only 
a small handful of women in comparison with the 
thousands who take up the blackboard chalk ever 
put it down to darn a husband’s socks. The per- 
centage of marriages among teachers rapidly de- 
creases as their length of service increases. Now 
and then a large number of marriages are recorded 
at the beginning of the fall term. These are the 
teachers who turned back before they had become 
settled in the profession. During the first two or 
three years of service in the schools a teacher may 
cherish the fading hope flower. During the fourth 
year the wilting process sets in, and with the fifth 
year the flower dies. Of course there are excep- 
tions, but like all other exceptions these merely 
prove the rule. Only a small percentage of the 
large number of women who enter the profession 
of teaching ever marry. 

“Ts it-because they are wedded to their profes- 


See Editorial in this Issue. } 


sion?” was asked of Miss Catherine Goggin a few 
days ago. 

“No,” came the positive answer, “it is because 
they never have had the chance. I know a number 
ot teachers who would have married had they been. 
given an opportunity. Yes, maybe I am one of 
them. Nearly every teacher loves her profession; 
but, seriously speaking, I do not believe it is de-. 
votion to their work that keeps them from marry- 
ing. After a woman has been in the schoolroom. 
for awhile she cannot help but acquire the habit of 
dictating to those around her. She learns to gov- 
ern; not to be governed. She is in constant con- 
tact with weaker minds, with minds inferior to her 
own. What is the result? Her ways become fixed 
and set; she cannot be molded to suit any man. 
Her individuality has become too strongly devel- 
oped. A man does not want to run the risk of 
marrying a woman who has acquired the habit of 
‘bossing’ ; he would rather marry some young, sub- 
missive woman just out from under the mother 
wing. The average man wants the ‘clinging vine’ 
type of a wife. On the other hand, after a woman 
has served a long term in the schoolroom she 
usually acquires the ‘schoolma’am’ appearance. 
The ‘schoolma’am’ face is not attractive to most 
men. Yes, I am sure the reason that so few 


teachers marry is that they ‘are not asked the neces- 
sary question.” 
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Statistics bear out the claim made by Miss Gog- 
gin. In the service of the Chicago public schools 
there are 4,979 women teachers. The great major- 
ity of this number have served in the profession 
for a long term of years. A few of them are mar- 
ried—maybe one or two in every hundred and fifty. 
The rest are living lives of single blessedness. Of 
the total number, 943 have served less than five 
years, and 4,036 have served for a longer term. 
It takes five years, according to the consensus of 
opinion among the teachers, for the matrimonial 
hope to die. After five years, they say, the habit 
of dictation is formed, the schoolma’am traits begin 
to develop. The figures speak for themselves. By 
glancing at them an opinion may be formed as to 
the number of Chicago teachers who still have a 
chance. The table shows the entire length of ser- 
vice of the teachers, regardless of where the service 
has been performed :— 


Years of service. 
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Exacting a promise that her name would not he 
set down in cold type for the reason that she still 
nourished the hope that she may have a chance to 
marry, a teacher in one of the big west side 
schools admitted that no man ever had asked her 
to be his wife. She is a comely, middle-aged 
woman with a sweet, sad face. The sadness in the 
face came from sorrowing over the death of her 
mother, not from brooding over lack of oppor- 
tunities. An early photograph of this gray-haired 
woman shows her to have been a beautiful girl. 

“T have not had a single chance to accept a man. 


. During the first five or six years of my school life 


I devoted myself wholly to my work. For five 
hours each day I was confined to the schoolroom. 
After school hours I attended graduate classes at 
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a nearby university. My evenings were spent in 
study. During those five years I think I spoke to 
only four or five men. One of them was the school 
principal. I saw him every day. He was a dried- 
up fault-finder and married. Another was the 
janitor at my boarding house. He, too, was mar- 
ried. I met a few university professors and a book- 
seller.” 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.—(III.) 
BY FELIX ADLER. 





[From lectures given before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of New York.] 

The third rule is not to lecture children. One 
feels tempted to say to some parents: “You do not 
succeed as well as you might in the training of your 
children because you talk too much. The less you 
say the more effective will your discipline be. Let 
your measures speak for you.’ When punishment 
is necessary let it come upon the child like the 
action of a natural law—calm, unswerving, in- 
evitable. Do not attempt to give reasons or to 
argue with the child concerning the punishment 
you are about to inflict. If the child is in danger 
of thinking your punishment unjust, it may be ex- 
pedient to explain the reasons of your action, but 
do so after the punishment has been inflicted. 
There are parents who are perpetually scolding 
their children. The fact that they scold so much 
is proof of their educational helplessness. They do 
not know what measures of discipline to apply, 
hence they scold. Often their scolding is due to 
momentary passion, and the child intuitively de- 
tects that this is so. If the parent is in ill-humor, 
a mischievous prank, a naughty word, an act of 
disobedience sometimes puts him into a towering 
passion; at other times the same offence, or even 
worse offences, are passed over with meaningless 
“Don’t do it again.” The child perceives this 
vacillation, and learns to look upon a scolding as a 
mere passing shower, hiding its head under shelter 
until the storm has blown over. Other parents are 
given to delivering lengthy homilies to their chil- 
dren and then often express surprise that all their 
sound doctrine, all their beautiful sermons, have no 
effect whatever. If they would pause to consider 
for a moment they could easily see why their lec- 
tures have no effect, why they pass “in at one ear 
and out at the other.” Their lectures on right and 
wrong are generally too abstract for the child’s 
comprehension, and often do not touch its case at 
all. Moreover the iteration of the same ding-dong 
has the effect of blunting the child’s apprehension. 
A stern rebuke is occasionally necessary and does 
good, but it should be short, clear, incisive. A 
moralizing talk with an older child sometimes does 
good. The parent should not, however, indulge in 
generalities, but, looking over the record of the 
child for the past weeks or months, should pick out 
the definite points in which it has transgressed, 
thus holding up a picture of the child’s life to its 
own eyes to reinforce the memory of its faults and 
stimulate its conscience. In general it may be said 
that the less the parent talks about moral delin- 
quencies the better. On this rule of parsimony in 
respect to words particular stress is to be laid. 
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WHERE’S WHERE IN EDUCATION. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


OIL CITY. 


There are few cities from which I have learned 
as much as_ to profitable, progressive ways and 
means in education as from Oil City, Pa. It is 
some fifteen years since I began going to that city, 
and my interest has never abated but rather in- 
creased, until it culminated in two days of excep- 
tional professional profit recently. 

There is always something doing in the school 
work. No matter how much one may read nor 
how wide his observation, he will always find some- 
thing at Oil City which he has never seen, heard of, 
or read about, and it is sure to challenge admira- 
tion. This time it was the newest ever. No at- 
tempt will be made to describe it here, but it is well 
named the class unit plan. It is not easily describ- 
able. Its very simplicity makes the difficulty in the 
description. It is clear enough when you see it, 
that is why it should be seen to be appreciated. 

Oil City is a hive of industry if any place can be 
so described, but it is more a matter of administra- 
tive than of mechanical industry. There are shops, 
large plants, as there are in the ordinary Pennsyl- 
vania city, but here are also hundreds of expert 
clerks handling the books of the material side of 
the famous Standard Oil interests. There is, per- 
haps, no other city in which so large a percentage 
of the population can be classed as expert account- 
ants. There are few places in which land for 
gardens, even, is at such a premium. It is crowded 
in between rugged hills with the river and the rail- 


roads monopolizing so much of the valley that it 
is with difficulty that room can be found for mills, 
stores, and hotels, so that residences, churches, 
schoolhouses, clubhouses, mostly climb up on the 
sides of the hills, 

And yet it was at Oil City that I found the most 
productive garden that I have known. In a back 
yard, thirty-five by forty feet, is a garden upon 
which is raised each year twenty-seven different 
kinds of vegetables, small fruits, and berries. 
Aside from potatoes, of which none are raised, my 
friend has all the vegetables that are used by his 
family the year round, except that in the case of 
corn and peas they do not can for winter’s use. 
Five hundred ears of corn, thirty-nine masses of 
asparagus, celery all winter, canned tomatoes, 
currants, and gooseberries are samples of what 
those 155 square yards will do. The best varieties 
that my friend knows of or hears of in the world 
are experimented upon. Fertilizing is carried 
to the limit, and, except in the case of the berries; 
there are three crops on every foot of land. 

Nowhere have the value of the best of prepara- 
tion for supervision and continued sérvice demon- 
strated their efficiency more genuinely than here, 
where a highly-equipped college-trained man with 
his earned doctor’s degree, and experience in a 
professor’s chair in a normal school, coupled with 
habits of study, a good library, and nearly a quarter 
of a century of service in one city have given Dr. 
Charles A. Babcock deserved professional promi- 
nence. 





Che best motive in all education— the joy in achievement. 


— PRESIDENT ELIOT. 





SUBURBAN SCHOOLS. 


BY WILBUR'S. JACKMAN, 
School of Education, Chicago University. 
The public schools should be placed in the for- 


est reserves of the city or in the suburbs. The 
schools of to-day are trying to grow children under 
conditions never thought of in connection with the 
cultivation of vegetables or the nursing of beasts, 
and the downtown schools where the children are 
now kept housed up fail to provide the necessary 
nourishment the pupils need to have in order to 
grow into manhood. 

Each should have at least five acres of 
ground upon which to build. This would insure, 
if located in the outskirts, plenty of good light and 
fresh air, and such a plot would have its advan- 
tages in the way of providing ground for agricul- 
ture. 

All difficulties in the way of transportation will 
be overcome, he asserts, by the new system of 
municipal owership of street railways, which, he 
holds, will soon be in vogue in Chicago. 


school 


Under 


the new conditions the children will have car 
lines of their own with free fare. These car lines 
should radiate toward the city limits, not toward 
the business sections, and since the children will 
leave for school in the morning they will avoid the 
crowds going to the city, and in the evening when 
they return home the people will be traveling in 
the opposite direction. 

Instead of huddling the children into downtown 
buildings with scarcely more space than that upon 
which the structure stands, these schools should 
be established on the outer rim of the city in the 
forest reserve of Chicago if it shall be acquired; if 
not, then in suburban parts. Each school should 
have at least five acres of ground, about the size 
of a city block of ground in Hyde Park, which 
would not only insure good light, fresh air, and a 
reasonable freedom from noise, but would also 
provide a fair space for different industries, for va- 
rious phases of horticulture and for field study. ~ 

Such surroundings, sanitary and _ beautiful, 
would at once change the attitude of the children 
into one of friendliness toward all kinds of learn- 
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ing and it would be possible to open up for them 
many ways of earning an honest livelihood that 
now is undreamed of. With an abundance of 
ground it would not be necessary to erect build- 
ings with so many stories as is done now, where 
land is expensive. The shops, workrooms, and 
laboratories could be in separate buildings, well 
lighted and ventilated and apart from the quieter 
literary work of the school. 

The cost of establishing and maintaining these 
suburban schools does not exceed the expense of 
those already existing downtown. The grounds 
could be purchased for a much smaller sum than 
the sites are worth where the schools are now lo- 
cated and the buidings need cost no more. The 
pupils should be carried free of charge, as far as 
they are personally concerned, in accordance with 
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the same principle under which they are now fur- 
nished with free text-books. 

It is well to observe, too, that under this scheme 
the truant officer could be dismissed instantly, and 
in a decade the very name of this function would 
be stricken from the dictionary. The uninterrupted 
streams of miserable and unfortunate children that 
now flow out from the juvenile court to the differ- 
ent penal reformatory institutions would be gradu- 
ally dried out at their fountain head and the ex- 
pense of maintaining this part of our educational 
system would be greatly reduced. 

Nor should it be overlooked that the suburban 
schools, operating under normal conditions, would 
be able to turn back into the community productive 


citizenship, whereas at present these same pupils . 


become a menace to society and its constant care 
and burden. 





SCHOOL 


SCHOOL GARDENING. 


BY PRINCIPAL GEORGE WINCH, 


Manchester, New Hampshire. 


Children like to be utilitarian. Whatever can be 
put into their school life that makes to that end is 
appreciated and effective. My two years’ experi- 
ence has led me to feel that school gardening is 
utilitarian in a real sense, by added zest in school, 
interest in the home, and a broader, more practical 
grasp of life. I am also thoroughly convinced that 
its scope and purpose in the teacher’s mind should 
go beyond the school plot, and reach more and 
more the home life and surroundings. 

The axiom, “Nothing can be in the mind which 
has not first been in the senses,” applies especially 
to this case. The child’s senses are very active in 
bringing to being plant activity, and watching their 
growth and maturity. Having thus supplied the 
mind through the action of so many of the senses, 
it is rich and ready to apply its knowledge. The 
teacher now by judicious suggestion and encour- 
agement can help the child’s home activity. How 
often the teacher’s heart burns at the realization 
that a child endeared to her in school wastes its 
energy and powers during the hours out of school. 
How often a promising child with ignorant, or 
dissipated, or foreign parents is ruined by its use 
of its leisure hours. Having the mind quickened 
and awakened by school garden experiences it is 
easier for the teacher to lead the child to spend its 
home hours to a good purpose and be a blessing 
to its home. 

All manual work has this great merit, and is 
doing much for the home and good citizenship by 
its influence and results beyond the walls of the 
school. : 

School gardening is then a sociological work, 
and should never be undertaken with any lower 
ideal. To get even an inkling of how our bread- 
stuffs are grown, and the labor and risks in pro- 
ducing them, is important knowledge for a child to 


GARDENS. 


possess, the very possession of which will elevate 
in his mind the dignity and value of agriculture 
and agricultural pursuits. It will make more vivid 
than geography ever can the importance and ex- 
tent of grain and vegetables in life’s sustenance and 
the world’s economy. 

Again this work is valuable in that it links knowl- 
edge and experience in one exercise, and so intro- 
duces the child to states and conditions just as he 
will find them in the real labor of life. It thus puts 
into practice the more recently accepted definition 
of education, namely: “Education is life.” 

The child on the farm has always enjoyed this 
form of education at home, and had meagre school- 
room privileges. Yet who has grasped the great 
social, political, and commercial problems upon 
firmer, saner grounds than he?, Who has stood 
higher as a citizen and defender of the public “weal 
and woe” than he? And why? He has had prac- 
tical experience with the world at first-hand in his 
development and his knowledge of the beginning 
of things, rather than the conned page, and the 
enervating play of the street. 

The school gardener takes a hint from this, and 
his efforts are a meagre attempt to, in a small way, 
remedy this condition. Labor is honorable, and it 
needs “‘practice” rather than “precept” to convince 
him of it, to enrich his mind, and broaden his per- 
ception. My experience has gone to prove the 
above arguments and more fully develop the fact 
that real knowledge is first-hand, and the more the 
senses are exercised in obtaining it the greater will 
be its value and the deeper its impress. 

It is also proved that this work is more needed 
than the casual observers and thinkers suspect, for 
I have found gross ignorance regarding seeds, 
plant-life, and culture among children from all 
kinds of homes. What we have taken for granted 
as known by the child has been utterly unknown 
and unsuspected by the children. I have also found 
that for the joint exercise and culture of observa- 
tion, discrimination, and good judgment, school- 


gardening has no superior. 
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MUNICIPAL SCHOOL GARDENS.— (IL) 


OUTLINE OF LESSONS GIVEN REGULAR VISIT- 
ING CLASSES. — 


BY HELEN C. BENNETT, 
Supervisor School Gardens, Philadelphia. 

Lesson I.—Planting of class plot. Two vege- 
tables were chosen, one which matured above, the 
other below the earth. The children were taught 
to make a furrow, to plant large seeds deep, small 
seeds nar the surface, and to cover the seed. 

Lesson II.—An observation lesson. Each class 
walked around the garden, and was taught the 
names of the different vegetables planted. The 
different parts eaten as food were taught—in let- 
tuce, the leaf, in beets, the root, in corn, the seed, 
etc. 

Lesson III.—Hoeing. In addition to the prac- 
tical work the children learned why hoeing was 
good for plants. We hoe 

1. To make the earth soft so that the tiny roots 
may easily grow. 2. To let the air in. 3. To let 
the rain in. 4. (As a result of 2 and 3, to make the 
earth warmer.) 5. To keep the water in. 6. To 
destroy weeds. 

Number 5 was illustrated by showing how water 
travels up the threads of a cloth when the end is 
dipped. Water travels up through the earth in this 
way. When it comes to the top, it passes into the 
air. Plants cannot afford to lose this water. Then 
the threads of the cloth were broken, and the two 
pieces held close together above the water, which 
traveled upward in the lower piece only. That is 
what is done in hoeing. The course of the water 
rising is broken and much is held in the soil. 

Lesson IV.—Peas were now in blossom. Parts 
of plants eaten as food were reviewed, root, stem, 
and leaf. The new part—the flower—was found. 
What is the use of the flower? Specimens show- 
jing the tiny pea-pod emerging from the dying 
blossom were shown to every child. What part of 
this plant is eaten? 

Lesson V.—Visitors to the garden. Name the 
animals and insects seen in the garden. Why do 
they come? What do they get from the garden? 
Are they useful or harmful? Crows, potato bugs, 
cabbage butterflys were found to be harmful ; toads, 
robins, earthworms, beneficial. 

Lesson VI.—A lesson on a useful animal found 
in the garden—the toad. The life history of the 
animal was taught and an idea given of its value to 
the farmer. 





The above outline covers the spring lessons. As 
each class left the garden a correlation sheet con- 
taining suggestions for classroom work in connec- 
tion with the garden lesson, arranged for the 
particular grade, was given to the grade teacher. 
The two outlines following are those actually given 
on the dates named. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CORRELATION OF SCHOOL 
GARDEN AND GRADE WORK. 

For Week Ending June 6, 1905. First Grade. 
Language :— 

1. Review lesson on hoeing. There are four 
reasons for hoeing. 


1. To make the earth soft, so that the plants 
can push through easily. 2. To admit air. 3. To 
admit rain. 4. To destroy weeds. 

2. Seeds. 

Comparison of bean and radish. Send for bean 
seedlings, also radish thinnings. The radish seed 
remains below the ground, while the bean seed 
comes above, sending a root down into the earth. 
Show by specimens how the food supply dwindles 
until at last it disappears. The baby bean is then 
grown up and able to feed from its roots. For 
further information see “Nature Study,” by Lucy 
L. L. Wilson, p. 133. 

3. Stories. 

The Story of a Seed. “Language Through 
Nature Literature and Art,” p. 215. 

Reading :— 

Stories told in language lesson. Written on 
blackboard. 
Spelling :— 

New words. Hoeing, soft, air, rain, weeds, kill, 
food, ete. 

Writing :— 

Sentences from language. 
Arithmetic :— 

Your garden plot is sixteen feet long. How 
many rows one foot apart can you plant in it? 

If it takes twenty-four beans to plant one row in 
your garden, how many beans will it take to plant 
two rows? 

Drawing :— 
Bean leaves, in color. A hoe. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CORRELATION OF SCHOOL 
GARDEN AND GRADE WORK, 
Second Grade, week ending June 17, 1905. 
Language :— 

1. Review lesson given in garden on pea- 
blossoms. What is the mission of the plant? Illus- 
trate how all growing things fulfill this mission. 
Call the attention of the children to the fact that we 
eat the seeds of some plants, the leaves of others, 
and the roots and stems of plants still different. 
Illustrate. 

2. Read to the children the story, “Five Peas 
in a Pod,” by Hans C. Andersen. This story may 
be reproduced by the children. “The Princess and 
the Pea” is another story of Andersen’s worth read- 
ing. 

Reading :— 

Have each child read aloud his reproduction of 
the story. 
Spelling :— 

New words. Blossom, fruit, roots, stems, leaves, 
use, wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
potatoes, cabbage, peppers, etc. 

Writing :-— 

A letter describing the garden. 
Arithmetic :— 

Tomatoes have been set in the garden. If there 
are 250 plots, and each plot has four plants, how 
many will it take for the garden? 

How much will 1,000 tomato plants cost at 75 
cents a hundred? 
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Drawing :— 
If radishes are ripe, have them drawn in color. 
Any of the garden tools, as suggested last week. 
The teachers whose classes came regularly to the 
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gested. In the garden the children were orderly 
and attentive. When the produce grown on the 
class plots ripened, and each child had a bunch of 
radishes for his very own, his delight knew no 
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} garden used the outlines constantly. They ap- bounds. Teachers told us that the refusal to per- 
ie peared to enjoy the work as thoroughly as the chil- mit any naughty child to-visit the garden helped 
He dren, and added to the outlines given original les- many a mischievous boy to self-control during an 
: sons, frequently a great improvement on those sug-__ entire week. 
INDUSTRIES.—(XX.) 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 
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COAL. 


The United States at present holds first place 
among the coal-producing countries of the world. 

It reached this position in 1899, when it passed 
Great Britain, which for a long time had been at 
the head. In 1904 it outstripped Great Britain by 
92,000,000 tons (short tons), produced nearly twice 
as much as Germany, and almost three times the 
combined production of Austria, France, and Bel- 
gium. 

In all probability the first discovery of coal in 
this country was made by the renowned traveler, 
Father Hennepin, who noted in his journal of 1679 
a “cole mine” near Fort Crevecoeur on the Illinois 
river, in the state of that name. In 1762 a com- 
pany of Connecticut pioneers westbound found coal 
on the bank of the Susquehanna near the present 
site of Wilkesbarre. In 1791 Philip Ginter stubbed. 
his toe against a black stone in a path near Mauch 
Chunk, which stone proved to be anthracite. But 
people would not believe that the black stone 
would burn, until Oliver Evans proved it by burn- 
ing it in a grate in Philadelphia in 1802. The first 
shipment of anthracite to Philadelphia was made in 
1814, and in the six years following (1814-20) the 
shipments aggregated only 800 tons; so reluctant 
were the people to use the new fuel. 

To-day thirty-one states and territories are pro- 
ducing coal, either anthracite, lignite, or bitumi- 
nous. And no less than 595,000 men and boys are 
employed in and about the mines, down in the 
seams, at the breakers and washeries, or running 
the machinery. 

The total production of the coal mines of all 
kinds for the year 1904 was 352,000,000 tons; the 
spot value of which was $445,000,000. 

The remarkable increase in coal production is 
seen in the per capita figures given in the census 
reports since 1850. In 1850 the per capita produc- 
tion was 0.278 ton—or but a trifle over a quarter of 
a ton for each person. In 1860, it had risen to 
0.514; in 1870 to 0.857; in 1880 to 1.43; in 1890, to 
2.05; and in 1900 to 3.53 for each inhabitant. From 
1850 to 1900 the population increased 230 per 
cent., but the production of coal increased 4,084 
per cent. 

In 1882 the production passed the 100,000,000 
ton mark; in 1897 it passed the 200,000,000; in 
1902 the 300,000,000; while in 1904 it totalled 
850,000,000 tons. 

There are two great divisions in the coal areas— 
anthracite and bituminous, of which—in both the 
amount mined and its spot value—the bituminous 
is far in advance of its competitor. Seventy-three 


million tons of anthracite, at a spot value of 
$139,000,000, were mined in 1904, while there were 
279,000,000 tons of bituminous, of the spot value 
of $306,000,000. Nearly four, times as much 
bituminous coal is mined as anthracite, while its 
spot value is double. 

The anthracite coal measures are limited to the 
comparatively small area in eastern Pennsylvania, 
of a little less than 500 square miles. A few small 
areas of anthracite coal elsewhere are in evidence, 
as in Gunnison county, Col., and Santa Fe county, 
New Mexico; but in the grand total of anthracite 
production they are as yet insignificant. 

The bituminous fields are very widely scattered 
over the country, of which some 335,000 square 
miles have already been located by geological sur- 
veyors, with the possibility of there being much 
more to be discovered. These fields are grouped 
into seven general areas: (1) The Triassic field, in 
and about Virginia; (2) the Appalachian field, fol- 
lowing the range of that name from New York to 
Alabama; (3) the northern field, in Michigan; (4) 
the Central field—Illinois, Indiana, and West Ken- 
tucky; (5) the western field, between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rockies; (6) the Rocky Mountain 
field; and (7) the Pacific coast field. 

Of these seven, the Appalachian field is by far 
the most important at present in production, yield- 
ing as it does about 66 per cent.—or two-thirds— 
of the total bituminous product of the entire coun- 
try. 

The six states that yield the largest bituminous 
product are the following: Pennsylvania, 98,000,000 
tons; Illinois, 36,000,000; West Virginia, 
32,000,000 ; Ohio, 24,000,000, Alabama and Indiana, 
about 11,000,000 each. Pennsylvania produces 
more than one-fourth of all the bituminous coal 
mined in the country, and practically all the an- 
thracite. : 

The ratio of production between anthracite and 
bituminous coal has greatly changed during the 
past twenty-five years. For the period between 
1880 and 1894, the production of anthracite has in- 
creased 155 per cent., while the bituminous pro- 
duction has increased 551 per cent. It is the 
opinion of Edward W. Parker—an expert in the 
study of coal problems—that it is not likely that 
anthracite mining will exhibit any pronounced in- 
crease in the future. The conditions. under which 
this class of mines are operated are gradually be- 
coming more complex. Labor costs more, and as 
the seams decrease in productive capacity—as 
many are beginning to do—it will be increasingly 
difficult to enlarge the output, even though the de- 
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mand for it may grow. “Slowly but surely,” says 
one authority, “the use of anthracite will become a 
luxury.” At one time it was used largely in blast 
furnaces and other lines of manufacture, but it has 
been entirely superseded by its bituminous com- 
petitor. In course of time anthracite may be con- 
fined to domestic uses, and because of its dearness 
may be driven almost entirely from the factory. 

The difference between the two forms of coal is 
also seen in the number of men engaged in mining 
them. The employees in the anthracite mines in 
1904 were 156,000, while those in bituminous mines 
were 416,000. More than a quarter of a million 
more men are employed in the latter than in the 
former. 

The average production per man in the anthra- 
cite mines for 1904 was 2.35 tons, while that in the 
bituminous mines was 3.15 tons. This difference 
is accounted for by the fact that the latter kind of 
coal is more easily worked than the former, and 
also by the fact that machines for undercutting the 
coal seam are more extensively used in the bitumi- 
nous mines. For the year 1904 there were 7,670 
such machines in operation, and their use is steadily 
increasing. 

The miners averaged in 1904 only about 200 
working days during the year in both classes of 
mines. The reason for the suspension of work for 
more than one hundred work days of the year is 
not made apparent. 

There seems to be a constant trend towards 
shorter hours for mining labor. In 1903 there were 
101,000 men and boys working on a ten-hour 
basis, 65,000 on a nine-hour day, and 215,000 on an 
eight-hour day. The eight-hour day seems to be 
destined to prevail. The question of shorter hours 
in the miners’ labor day has been prominent in all 
the great strikes that have taken place, and it seems 
a difficult question for operators and operatives to 
adjust. 

One striking fact about the American coal in- 
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dustry is that nearly the entire output of all the 
mines is consumed in the country itself. The con- 
sumption is more than 95 per cent. of the produc- 
tion. This means that among the commodities 
which the United States is sending to foreign coun- 
tries in ever-expanding volume, coal has little if 
any appreciable place. In this respect the differ- 
ence between Great Britain and this country is very 
apparent, as Britain is a large exporter of coal. We 
send abroad large invoices of cotton, corn, and 
cattle, but—up to the present—little or no coal 
from our abundant mines. Less than 5 per cent. of 
our output finds a foreign market, and the largest 
share of this small export is sent to Canada, which 
is by far our best customer in this commodity. 
Just why there should be this hiatus in our export 
trade does not readily appear. 

On the other hand the United States imports 
very little coal. Some comes to San Francisco 
from Australia and British Columbia, and some 
from Nova Scotia to Everett, Mass., for the large 
coke retorts at that place. But, all told, the im- 
ports do not amount to one per cent. of the home 
production, and so are a negligible quantity. There 
is no duty on anthracite coal, but there is a duty of 
sixty-seven cents a ton on bituminous coal. 

The coal industry is a large factor in other in- 
dustries. The hardware. industry has to supply 
large invoices of picks and shovels, cables, pumps, 
and fans. Boilers, engines, and drills are prime 
necessities. Then the transportation of the coal to 
the distributing points calls for thousands of cars 
and numerous engines, for hundreds of vessels and 
barges, and for docks and yards; while an army of 
teamsters and carriers are needed to lodge it in the 
home cellar and the factory bin. The problem of 
coal distribution is almost as large as that of coal 
production. The wage of the fireman also must 
be reckoned with as a subsidiary interest. Inter- 
fere with the coal bin, and social disturbance re- 
sults. 


CHILDREN IN GEOGRAPHY.— (IV.) 


BY F. F. MURDOCK, 
Principal Normal School, North Adams, Mass 


In the previous articles I have undertaken to 
show how a more sympathetic attitude toward 
nature may grow in each of us, how a truer com- 
prehension of child life may lead to a more con- 
sistent adjustment on our part, and how continuing 
insight will result in our greater efficiency; how 
children may be guided by opportunity and sugges- 
tion into larger, happier experiences with and 
corresponding intelligence about forms of water, 
winds, the sun, and the weather. The more diffi- 
cult, because less tried, guidance of children to sur- 
face features is the new illustration. Before de- 
scribing this I wish to state a few conclusions 
which I hope will seem natural and not arbitrary. 
I would persuade you to a thoughtful consideration 
of them to test their correctness as inferences, and 
their power in determining attitude toward instruc- 
tion. 

The content of geography is nature and man. 
Living in geography is adapting ourselves to 


natural phenomena. Studying geography is our 
living adaptation to natural phenomena that we 
may understand their interaction and interdepend- 
ence, and advance human interests. Studying 
geography begins with the living adjustment to 
natural phenomena and continues as long as prog- 
ress is made. The adaptation of a young child is 
wholly subconscious, but none the less actual. 
Conscious response gradually appears. The early 
instructive adaptation gradually becomes _ inten- 
tional. Unless in the later years of the teens and 
in adult life the adaptation continues to be the in- 
tentional widening of experience it becomes wholly 
restricted to the few habits learned in previous 
years. 

That geographical study by a child begins years 
before he goes to school is evidenced by his daily 
resportse to natural phenomena. The notion that 
a child begins to study geography at the time 
specified in a “course of study” is not only absurd, 
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but also an unjust hindrance to his natural growth. 
Because living in geography begins so early, sug- 
gestive guidance is the duty of every kindergarten 
and primary teacher. Failure to satisfy the right 
of the child makes the arrest of his development 
certain, and renders the teachers blameworthy. I 
was for years one of those blameworthy people, but 
I am less frequently so now. Why? Because in all 
my teaching I strive first to know the experience 
and rights of the learner; second, to make the sub- 
ject and method subordinate and appropriate, irre- 
spective of any artificial or arbitrary restriction. 
In the kindergarten and primary grades, the chil- 
dren are guided in their investigations of the forms 
of water, the wind, the sun and moon, the weather 
with considerable naturalness ; but inaccuracy char- 
acterizes all elementary instruction concerning 
climatic features, as the reading of the questions 
concerning these phenomena made clear. In these 
grades there is almost no conception of the need of 
guiding children in their experience with surface 
features, and consequently as little conception of 
how to do it. Inconsistency characterizes our atti- 
tude toward children in this phase of instruction. 
To be just to children pedagogically is the rarest of 
professional attainments. 

In the earlier years of my consideration of sur- 
face features with little children I suffered many a 
real defeat in that I imposed my experience and 
knowledge upon them and failed to follow their 
lead. “Definitions” remaining from my boyhood, 
“parts” and “logical arrangement” from my student 
life, “course of study” and “causal sequence” of 
later teaching blinded me many a time to the nat- 
ural activities and aptitudes of the children. Fortu- 
nately for them, I attempted my instruction out of 
doors, where nature continued her process of relat- 
ing knowledge to doing and proved the inappro- 
priateness and futility of analysis, description, and 
classification. Moreover, my enthusiasm for pic- 
ture study encouraged the responses to nature and 
lessened the force of my attempts to increase 
knowledge by formal, logical methods. 

In the preparation of this illustrative work I 
have not been content to summarize from previous 
experiences, but I have tested anew and in detail 
every one of the purposes mentioned. The time 
and effort required were long and strong, but the 
ample rewards were a fresh and deeper realiza- 
tion of the effects of environment, a keener under- 
standing of the limitations of children, a clearer 
comprehension of the nature of the education re- 
quired under local conditions. To you will come 
like effects,—knowledge, freedom, and zeal, if you 
will try the same ways. 

I roamed over the near and viewed the distant 
hills and plains of the open country. In the city I 
climbed the sloping streets and strolled along the 
level ones, searching out the hills and plains, hidden 
by crowding buildings. The mill district with its 
dense and noisome life, the places of traffic, the resi- 
dential area, the slums and the parks, all kinds of 
regions I passed through, observing the inevitable 
interaction of natural surface features and man; and 
going with responsive intention, much that usually 
had did not then escape my notice. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” I be- 
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came free as soon as I refused old habits their 
usual course of selecting objects, qualities, parts, 
uses, etc., etc., to be taught to children and of pre- 
scribing in what the children shall be interested. I 
chose the better way of watching the children, and 
when they were not at hand of asking myself these 
already familiar questions: What do the children do 
with it or to it? What can they do with it? What 
can it do to them? To me? What does it do to 
other things? Why do children like it? Dislike 
it? How? When? Where? Hill and dale, plain 
and mountain, a sloping street, a level thorough- 
fare, gutters and gullies, sidewalks and footpaths, 
dumps and gardens, open sewers and _ hillside 
brooks, all were laid under contribution for the 
children’s benefit. Thus I was upon the sound 
basis of consistency with their aptitudes and en- 
vironment. 

From time to time there flashed across my mind 
what I had done when I was a little lad living on a 
hillside city street, what I had done during vaca- 
tions in the open country, what pleased me most 
of all, what made me fear and tried my courage, 
what discoveries I made, what came to me all sub- 
consciously, and what of all my childhood study at 
school connected with or amplified my lessons from 
real life. The general conditions of the problem 
were at last fairly, justly stated. 

The special conditions now came clearly to 
my mind. My knowledge of what had been 
the experience of the children now forming our 
younger grades, and of what they could mani- 
fest, was indefinite to say the least. Less 
vague was the knowledge of those teachers 
who had not tested their present children as 
to these matters. Thus fat, full and reasonably 
complete attention had been given to the environ- 
ment, but little or none to the live children from 
that environment. Then we tested these particular 
children to ascertain their power, and to free our- 
selves from the habit of imposing, more or less, 
the abilities and disabilities of last year’s classes 
upon them. 

(Details of these experiments will be given in the 
next article.) 

——— 0-9 -0-@-0-@-e-_____ —__ 
NEW YORK CITY HISTORY CLUB. 

The Citv History Club was organized ten years 
ago by Mrs. Abbe, its president, and other patriotic 
ladies of the city. The work began very modestly, 
and under the leadership of Frank Bergen Kelley 
has become one of the chief sources of patriotic in- 
struction in the citv. “The aim of the City History 
Ciub is not to create pedants or antiquarians; not 
to engender or foster party spirit ; but to make good 
citizens : to arouse an interest in civic affairs; and 
to help alike the emigrant’s child and the child of 
loval Americans to feel the duties of social service 
and the privileges and responsibilities of being citi- 
zens of no mean city.” 

To this end there are fifty-two classes organized 
among school children after school hours and in 
settlement houses. These classes, meeting every 
week, are led by volunteer teachers and also by 
specially trained teachers. The work is further car- 
ried on by means of lectures illustrated with lan 
tern slides on the following subjects: “New York 
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under Father Knickerbocker,” “New York in the 
English Period,” “New York during the Revolu- 
tion,” “New York during the Federal Period,” 
“Amsterdam and New Amsterdam,” “Old York 
and New York,” “Historie Traces in New York 
To-day,” “The Development of the Metropolis,” 
“The Geography of New York,” “How New York 
Is Ruled,’ “Holland and the Dutch War with 
Spain for Independence,” “Historic Brooklyn.” 

Another very important feature of the club work 
is the investigating trips and excursions about the 
city. After having studied with the aid of maps the 
history of a particular section, the children visit 
these places with their teachers. Trips are also 
made to the parks, museums, public buildings, and 
other places of amusement and instruction. Sev- 
eral printed itineraries have been made of historical 
trips throughout the city, giving directions and in- 
formation which make them available for any one 
interested though not a member of the City His- 
tory Club, 

All members of the.City History Club wear with 
pride the club badge, which has the New Amster- 
dam beaver conspicuous in its centre, and the words 
“For the City,’ inscribed about the edge. The 
badge costs five cents, and the children are taught 
to value it as a sign of their lovalty to “our city.” 
During the year, as an evidence of class work, note- 
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books are required. These are made of short com- 
positions written about historical pictures published 
by the club. Each child is also encouraged to pre- 
serve any pictures he may find concerning the city, 
historic or modern, to add to the interest of his 
note-book. Compositions on historical subjects 
and civic matters are also written. At the close'of 
the year the best note-books and essays are 
awarded prizes. Other original work lias been 
done in clay modeling and in map drawing; three 
club songs have been written and set to music; 
various classes have given entertainments with 
tableaux or dramatization of old New York in- 
cidents, etc. 

Every vear on Washington’s birthday an enter- 
tainment is given to which all the classes are in- 
vited. Over 500 children were present at the last 
one. Another time when all clubs, or classes, come 
together is at the annual exhibition in April, when 
the work of the year is displayed and prizes are 
awarded. Other meetings known as “District 
meetings” are held two or three times during the 
year; all chapters give reports of work accom- 
plished and afterwards listen to a lantern. lecture. 

By these various means we feel that a little 
leaven in the hearts of the children to-day is going 
to accomplish great results for civic improvement 
in the future. Sara J. Phillips. 





MEMORIZING. 


SPRING TWILIGHT. 
Singing in the rain, Robin? 
Rippling out so fast 
All thy flute-like notes, as if 
This singing were thy last. 


After sundown, too, Robin? 
Though the fields are dim, 

And the trees grow dark and still, 
Dripping from leaf and limb. 


’Tis heart-broken music— 

That sweet, faltering strain,— 
Like a mingled memory, 

Half ecstacy, half pain. 


Surely thus to sing, Robin, 
Thou must have in sight 
Beautiful skies beyond the saower, 
And dawn beyond the night. 


\, ould thy faith were mine, Robin! 
Then, though night were long, 

All its silent hours should melt 
Their sorrow into song. 


—Edward Rowland Sill. 
——_o——_ 
There are royal hearts, there are spirits brave, 


There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best shall come back to you. 

Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 

For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
"Tis just what you are and do; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 

—Madeliie S. Bridges. 


THE SOUL’S SPRING CLEANING. 
Yes, clean yer house an’ clean yer shed, 
An’ clean yer barn in ev’ry part; 
But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 
An’ sweep the snowbanks from yer heart. 
oe a ok aos oe om 
Clean out yer moral cubby-holes, 
* * * * * 
Bear down with scrubbin’ brush and soap; 
Dump out ol Fear into the rain 
An’ dust an easy chair for Hope. 
~ * ~ x * * 
Plant flowers in the soul’s front yard, ts 
Set out new shade an’ blossom trees, 
An’ let the soul, once froze an’ hard, 
Sprout crocuses of new idées. 
Yes, clean yer house an’ clean yer shed, 
An’ clean yer barn in ev’ry part; 
But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 
An’ sweep the snowbanks from yer heart! 
—Sam Walter Foss. 
————O—— 
‘The cloud-maker tells us the world is wrong, 
And is bound in an evil fetter, 
But the blue-sky Man comes bringing a song 
Of hope that shall make it better. 
And the toilers, hearing his voice, behold 
The sign of a glad to-morrow, 
Whose hands are heaped with purest gold, 
Of which each heart may vorrow. 
—Nixon Waterman. 
——j—— 
“Oh, a trouble’s a ton, 
Or, a trouble’s an ounce, 
And it isn’t the fact 
That you're hurt that counts, 
But only how did you take it?’ 
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VERMONT’S GREAT CAMPAIGN. 


Vermont, under the lead of Mason S. Stone, 
state superintendent, is to have a greater educa- 
tional tour of the state than has heretofore been in 
any state. It opens at St. Johnsbury, May 7, and 
ends at Rutland, May 19, in all twelve great meet- 
ings. Between these two there will be meetings 
at Newport, Enosburg Falls, Essex Junction, 
Morrisville, Montpelier, Chelsea, White River 
Junction, Bellows Falls, Manchester, Middlebury. 

Nominally these are educational meetings, but in 
reality they are intended to accomplish much more 
than the ordinary teachers’ meeting by giving a 
new and different impetus to the work of the stu- 
dent and developing ideas that will lead to a better 
conservation and improvement of the varied re- 
sources of the state. 

Twelve meetings are to be held, at important 
points. The morning meeting will be a teachers’ 
meeting, while that of the afternoon will be for 
teachers and parents, when the subject of elemen- 
tary agriculture will be taken up, as the gatherings 
are intended specifically for those interested in 
agricultural pursuits. The speakers will include, 
besides Mr. Stone, Governor Charles J. Bell, Hon. 
Frederick G. Fleetwood, secretary of state; Hon. 
Clarke C. Fitts, attorney-general; C. S. Palmer of 
Burlington; United States Marshal Horace W. M. 
Bailey of Newbury; Frank L. Greene, editor of 
the St. Albans Messenger, and Cap E. Miller, 
superintendent of education at Sigourney, Ia. Mr. 
Miller has accomplished more than any other man 
in the country in introducing and popularizing ele- 
mentary agriculture, and will speak principally on 
the success that has attended his work in Keokuk 
county, Ia. The other speakers are all well-known 
Vermonters and rank high. At least two of them 
will appear at each evening meeting, when the sub- 
ject to be treated, for the benefit of the general 
public, will be greater Vermont. The meetings are 
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designed to unite the interests and forces of the 
people of the state, and to afford a better knowl- 
edge of the possibilities and opportunities for a 
greater Vermont. 

Mr. Stone’s position is that Vermont is so 
largely an agricultural state that proper recogni- 
tion of that interest requires greater attention than 
it has received, and a better knowledge on the part 
of school children of the possibilities of the state 
will lead to a better utilizatidn of its resources. 

Some of the phases of elementary agricul- 
ture will correct the - tendency away from the 
farm, and so an attempt will be made to ac- 
quaint the child with some of the principles 
of agriculture to let him know more of his own 
environment, to teach him about the conditions 
and correct processes of farming, to afford him an 
opportunity to study the different kinds of soils, 
their treatment and adaptability, to study beef and 
dairy cattle, to learn the handling and care of 
machinery, to be able to discover the excellences 
in domestic animals, to seleet the best animals and 
products on exhibition at fairs, and to interest the 
child in agriculture and his future occupation. In 
this way they hope that the school life may supple- 
ment and enrich the home life, may create a livelier 
interest in agriculture, may afford a valuable body 
of useful knowledge, and fit the children of the 
public schools for better and more successful lives. 


——_———+#-  -0-@-0- ¢ -e-_______ 


FADS AND FRILLS IN NEW YORK. 
SUPERINTENDENT W. H. MAXWELL’S REPORT. 


The past year has seen a most persistent attack 
on the teaching of special branches—singing, 
manual training, sewing, and cooking—by those in 
charge of the finance department of the city. 
That their attack on these subjects is not supported 
either by the people of this city or by the educators 
of the country is conclusively established by two 
things: the first, a popular vote of the people, which 
showed them to be overwhelmingly in favor of 
such teaching ; the second, the declaration of policy 
by the National Educational Association. 

The opponents of modern educational methods 
who would abandon the present rich courses of 
study and return to the barren instruction of sixty 
years ago, which was limited to the so-called 
“Three Rs,” have for a long time been deploring 
the alleged fact that children to-day do not spell 
and cipher as well as did pupils of half a century 
ago. To-day it is the singular good fortune of 
those who believe that education has become more 
valuable to be able at last to offer facts which estab- 
lish the truth that children in the eighth year of 
New York city’s elementary schools are better in 
spelling and arithmetic than were much older 
pupils in the high schools of sixty years ago. 

Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, while superintendent of 
schools in Springfield, Mass., discovered in the 
archives a volume of examination papers in spell- 
ing and arithmetic, written by eighty-five pupils in 
the Springfield high school in 1846. With these 
papers were the original questions. Mr. Riley, the 
present principal of Elm-street school, last March 
gave these questions to 245 pupils in the ninth 
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year of the present elementary schools, The re- 
sults of this test were as follows:— 


1846. 1905. 
Number of pupils, Springfield.......... 85 245 
Spelling, per cent. correct............-- 40.6 51.2 
Arithmetic, per cent. correct..........+-+ 29.4 65.5 


These results, together with an elaborate analysis 
of the results of the examination of 1846, and with 
questions and data establishing that the pupils of 
1846 were older and had more hours of schooling 
per year than the present ninth-year pupils of 
Springfield, were published by Mr. Riley in the 
Springfield Republican. This article, or a reprint, 
fell into the hands of Frederick S. Mills, principal 
of Public school No. 75, Evergreen avenue and 
Ralph street, Brooklyn. Mr. Mills gave the ques- 
tions to ninety-four pupils, fifty-four girls and forty 
boys, in the eighth year of the elementary schools. 
These pupils, it must be understood, are much 
younger than were the high school pupils of 
Springfield in 1846. The results of this examina- 
tion of Brooklyn pupils as compared with that of 
1846 were as follows:— 


RESULTS AND COMPARISONS. 


CharingselA, 1846—. -—Brooklyn, 1905—, 
Boys. Girls. Total. Boys. Girls. Total 


Number of pupils 56 29 85 40 54 94 
Examination Returns, Arithmetic 


Springfield. Brooklyn 


1846. 1905. 
Per Gents COrveehs is ao cosmiscdibccdste 29.46 71.27 
Per cent. having first example cor- 
BOGE oe. cepeeuceec eee Less than 50 92.55 
Per cent. having second example cor- 
WOE. s.ncvie opin cide xR aME KE bie OM EM 58.82 93.61 
Per cent. having fourth example cor- 
WORE. v.2+- 0.000 dwagnvite aE Oeeheoas 12.94 72.34 
Per cent. having sixth example cor- 
OOUR.. 52 icedcvesntsdecnen.+<asene *8.23 46.80 
Per cent. of girls who failed in fourth 
COUN. «0 0.64.0 been tame ves 0 a4 100 25.92 
Per cent. of girls who failed in sixth 
SM 6 0 bb aig Se VSCEL es VER 100 46.29 
Per cent. of girls who solved the inter- 
Gut GRRUDEE. 6s i.0+.5-<0 cbs « t.ccenn 10.34 68.51 
Total average of the girls....... 19 72.69 


Spelling List, 1846 and 1905 


Springfield. Brooklyn. 
1846. 1905. 


Namber of pupils, .....ccpses peccenccns 85 94 
Per cent. of pupils who received 70 

per cent. OF MOTE... 2.08 -.cce cece 17.64 35.10 
Per cent. who missed every word, 2.35 écne 


Per cent. who spelled but one word, 10.58 sou 
Per cent. who missed 17 or more words, 27.05 1.06 


~ *All boys. 


The conclusions to be drawn from these results 
in a Brooklyn school are very positive: Spelling 
and arithmetic, instead of suffering in a course of 
study which trains a child to use all of his powers of 
expression, are actually far better—in fact, at least 
twice as good as they were under a curriculum 
with endless, brain tiring, uninteresting drill and 
nothing else, on the “Three R’s.” 

Our schools are still far from having reached 
the ideal for which all intelligent teachers are striv- 
ing; but we may at least enjoy the satisfaction of 
knowing that not only are the “Three R’s” not 
neglected, but that the extension of the course of 
study to embrace execution and expression is 
steadily improving those attainments that depend 
chiefly on judgment and memory. The acquisition 
of skill in any intellectual or bodily function de- 
velops a reserve of intellectual power to be drawn 
upon when occasion requires. 
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THE WILLIAM H. BALDWIN MEMORIAL. 


Not all captains of industry are self-centred. 
William H. Baldwin was one of the most successful 
railroad promoters. and managers in the United 
States, and at an early age he was suddenly called 
hence. In his intensely busy life Mr. Baldwin be- 
friended many good causes, and upon his death it 
was proposed to provide a suitable memorial, for 
which a subscription was started. From twenty- 
one states came subscriptions ranging from twenty- 
five cents to $12,500, in all, $110,000, and the com- 
mittee wisely decided to place this generous 


amount where Tuskegee will be pew bene- 
fited by it. 


_, 2<O~. 
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“LEAVE HOPE OF MARRYING BEHIND, ALL YE 
WOMEN WHO ENTER HERE.” 


The Chicago Record-Herald of April 1 had an 
interview which we print elsewhere in this issue. 
Ordinarily these semi-sensational effusions are un- 
worthy serious attention, but this case is different. 
For the past six months the Chicago daily papers, 
one by one, have been exploiting this phase of edu- 
cation so that they appear to consider it good stuff 
for occasional diet, and this time they leave the 
realm of the sensational and assume a serious atti- 
tude because a woman teacher of long experience, 
who is as widely known as any woman teacher in 
the United States,speaks frankly upon the subject. 

It is not an easy matter to discuss seriously, but 
it may be necessary. If so, no one could do it 
better than Miss Goggin. In July, 1903, when the 
N. E. A. met in Boston, Miss Goggin was called 
upon, without warning, to address a company of 
nearly a thousand persons assembled for a semi- 
social function. The daily papers had persistently 
printed her name “Coggin.” She introduced her 
talk thus: “Boston has become the dearest spot on 
earth to me—for here the aspiration of my life has 
been achieved. I have changed my name without 
effort or sacrifice.” Miss Goggin is an exception- 
ally bright woman, is abundantly able to support 
a husband, and with three professional women 
friends has a very charming home in Chicago. She 
can afford to talk upon this subject facetiously or 
seriously. 

Why not say some other things whose correct- 
ness no one will question? 

First. The proportion of women teachers who 
are prosperous, comfortable, and happy is much 
larger than the proportion of married women who 
are prosperous, comfortable, and happy in Chicago 
or in any other city. 

Second. A larger proportion of the women 
teachers who marry are prosperous, comfortable, 
and happy in their married life than of any other 
class of women who marry. 

Third. If women teachers were as_ ready, to 
marry, for the sake of marrying, as other working 
women as a whole they could marry as readily, and 
could marry. better than other working women, 

Fourth. No woman whose chief ambition in life 
is to marry ought to be a working woman of any 
kind.- She should take life easy, devote her time 
and thought to being “fetching,” and accept the 
first respectable chance that comes her way. That 
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is what many married women did. Whoever will 
do that will find marrying easy. 

Fifth, More women teachers have been 
pestered by the attentions of marriageable men 
than have never had a chance to marry. 

Sixth. Trying to make perfect boys in school 
may make them foolishly critical of men; demand- 
ing negative virtues in boys may give them foolish 
notions of the negative requirements in men. 

Seventh. The memories a man has of the 
women teachers he had as a boy may prejudice him 
against the women teachers he meets as a man. It 
is possible that women teachers are shunned by 
marriageable men, who would otherwise like them, 
because of the school habits of their predecessors. 

Eighth. It is better for a woman never to 
marry than to wish that she had never married. 

——_—___—+--0-@-0-@-0- —_ - .- — 
THE CALIFORNIA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


No other university has co-operated with the N. 
E. A. so heroically as does the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley this year. Their summer session 
will continue six weeks, from June 25 to August 4. 
Among the most eminent men lecturing in this 
summer school will be Professor Hugo De Vries 
of Amsterdam, botany; Professor John Adams, 
principal of the University of London Training 
College, education; Ernest Rutherford, McGill 
University, Montreal, physics; Lic. Ezequiel 
Chavez, sub-secretary of public instruction and 
fine arts, Republic of Mexico, a course of lectures 
in Spanish upon Mexico, its history, institutions, 
and progress ; Professor Frederick J. Turner of the 
University of Wisconsin, United States history; 
Professor George Burton Adams of Yale Univer- 
sity, mediaeval history; Professor Josiah H. 
Penniman of the University of Pennsylvania, Eng- 
lish literature; Professor George H. Ling of 
Columbia University, mathematics; Professor 
Alcee Fortier of Tulane University, French. The 
two first named are among the greatest educa- 
tional attractions in the world to-day. They will 
be upon the program of the N. E. A., President 
Schaeffer co-operating with President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler in bringing these men to America at 
this time. 

Teachers and others who may wish to attend the 
National Educational Association will find the ex- 
pense of spending six weeks at the summer ses- 
sion and going tothe meetings of the National 
Educational Association but little greater than that 
of attending the National Educational Association 
meetings alone. 

The summer climate of Berkeley makes it a de- 
lightful vacation resort. The university is pic- 
turesquely situated on the lower slopes of the 
Berkeley hills, overlooking San Francisco bay and 
the Golden Gate. Berkeley is a city of homes, 
with a population of over twenty-five thousand 
people. Electric car lines and a new ferry make the 
trip from the University to San Francisco a trip of 
thirty-five minutes of pleasant travel. All the re- 
sources of the University—its library, laboratories, 
museums, and gymnasiums—will be at the disposal 
of the summer. students. Ample accommodations 
may be had in the houses of private families in 
Berkeley at an expense of from $6 to $8 a week. 
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The privileges of the summer session are open to 
any one upon payment of a fee of $12. 

Nothing could be more delightful than a quiet 
month or six weeks at Berkeley. Without ques- 
tion the university grounds are the most beautiful 
in the New World. 


++. 4+ 
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IOWA’S GREAT VICTORY. 


The school men of Iowa have triumphed over 
the politicians in royal fashion this year. A 
seductive scheme, in the name of economy, passed 
the state Senate by a vote of two to one. For the 
past ten years the state normal school at Cedar 
Falls has had a 1-10 mill state tax for building 
purposes, and the agricultural college at Ames, and 
the state university at lowa City. have each had a 
1-5 mill tax. This has given universal satisfaction, 
educationally, but the politicians sought to undo 
this by having a state board of regents appointed 
to have charge of the three institutions financially 
and otherwise. It was a neat political trick, and it 
went beautifully in the Senate, but in the House of 
Representatives it was killed by a vote of nearly 
two to one, and the millage tax was passed for five 
years. The institutions are pretty good politicians 
themselves when it comes to self-preservation. 

© -0-@-0- @-e-— —_ —_ —_ 
DEAN N. S. SHALER. 


In the death of Dr. N.S. Shaler, dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific school, Harvard has lost one 
of her most distinguished and popular scholastic 
leaders. The demonstration of public grief in Cam- 
bridge has never been more marked. During the 
funeral all the stores were closed and put on em- 
blems of mourning. 








——_—____~+-¢-0-6-0-¢-0-—__- 

Is the Boston Herald getting sarcastic? “Presi- 
dent Eliot is of the opinion that it is impossible to 
give as good teaching in our public schools with 
fifty-six pupils to one teacher as it is in a private 
school with only fifteen pupils. He seems to be 
rather inclined to favor small schools and big uni- 
versities.” 





There was atime when Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst was a power in the land, but that was 
when he did things. Of late years he has stopped 
doing and gone to scolding. He is too noble a 
man for making this mistake permanent. 


The renomination of F. A. Cotton as state 
superintendent of Indiana is a great triumph of 
education over politics. It is the first time in that 
part of the country that a man has had a third 
term. 


Taft succeeds Depew as a member of the Yale 
corporation. The passing of Senator Depew is too 
serious and too sad to treat it as jocosely as many 


do. 


Michigan passed a new compulsory education 
law in the last legislature, and it added to the 
school,enrollment more than 50,000 the first year. 


Of course Congress will pass the child labor bill 
for the District of Columbia. It would be a 
national disgrace not to pass it. 


Philadelphia is to follow Boston in having dis- 
trict high schools. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

‘April, 1906, will be remembered as the date 
of the most destructive eruption of Vesuvius since 
that calamitous outbreak of which Pliny wrote in 
A. D. 79. No violent explosions of gases have 
attended the present eruption. There were pre- 
monitory rumblings and disturbances, growing 
more terrifying from day to day, until the great 
cone of the volcano collapsed, and from a number 
of new fissures great streams of lava flowed down 
the mountain sides upon blooming vineyards and 
prosperous villages, effacing them remorselessly 
and turning the mountain slopes into a desert. 
There were pitiful scenes as the terror-stricken 
peasants brought out the images of their patron 
saints in the hope of staying the destructive floods, 
and moved them back as the lava streams ad- 
vanced. Scores of peasants perished in the ruins 
of churches whither they had gone to pray; but the 
actual loss of life, though it may reach 700 or 800, 
was less than it would have been had not the 
course of the lava streams been so slow. 


AN APPALLING CALAMITY. 


The calamity, however, is an appalling. one. 
Thousands of acres of fertile land have been cov- 
ered with lava and ashes. Several towns and vil- 
lages have been completely destroyed. The home- 
less number at least 50,000; and the property loss 
is roughly estimated at $20,000,000,—though the 
figures are probably excessive. The king and 
queen of Italy have greatly endeared themselves to 
the stricken population by visiting the distressed 
villages, and ministering in person to the injured 
in the hospitals. All accounts agree that the 
Italian soldiers have been brave and efficient in 
rescuing the imperiled villagers. A relief fund to 
aid the sufferers has been promptly instituted, and 
will be swollen by contributions from all over the 
world; for this is one of those great catastrophes 
which touch the world’s sympathy. 


COAL ARBITRATIONS. 


The general public may be pardoned if it does 
not keep clearly in mind the distinctions between 
the various forms of arbitration suggested in the 
)) oposals and counter proposals of the anthracite 
coal miners and operators. The fundamental dis- 
tinctions are two. The miners proposed to submit 
all the questions raised by their original demands, 
including the recognition of the union, and the 
‘“‘check-off’” system; the operators propose to limit 
the arbitration to two questions,—whether there 
has been any change in circumstances warranting 
a modification of the award of 1903, and whether 
there should be a change in the composition of the 
board of conciliation. Again, the miners proposed 
to use the existing board of concilation, which is 
composed of an equal number of operators and 
miners, with an umpire, as the tribunal of arbitra- 
tion. The operators propose to reconvene the 
original Anthracite Coal Strike Arbitration Com- 
mission, appointed by President Roosevelt. While 
these proposals and counter proposals are under 


discussion the price of coal soars; but probably it 
will not be for long. 


THE BITUMINOUS SITUATION. , 


The situation in the bituminous fields is, on the 
whole, less menacing than in the anthracite dis- 
tricts, partly because of the divided counsels of the 
operators. As was recorded in this column last 
week, most of the operators in the western Penn- 
sylvania district have yielded to the demand for a 
return to the 1903 scale, and there are indications 
here and there in other districts of an inclination 
among the operators to follow their example. 
Moreover, in the bituminous fields the question 
of the “check-off” system is not involved, as the 
soft-coal operators have long been in the habit of 
collecting the union assessments upon the miners. 
The soft-coal operators have made an arbitration 
proposal which with a fine sense of humor they 
conveyed in the exact terms used by President 


Mitchell in his correspondence with the anthracite 
operators. 


LABOR IN POLITICS. 


After their recent unsatisfactory interview with 
President Roosevelt and Speaker Cannon, the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of Labor an- 
nounced their intention to carry the hosts of labor 
directly into politics as a separate party. They, are 
carrying out this program by circulating among the 
labor unions a manifesto declaring that working 
men should act as.a unit at the polls at every elec- 
tion, and “elect men from our own ranks to make 
new laws and administer them along the lines laid 
down in the legislative demands of the American 
Federation.” Every candidate who receives labor 
support must have a clear, paid-up union card in 
his possession. This is an interesting and ambi- 
tious movement, the promoters of which doubtless 
are encouraged by the power recently manifested 


by the labor members of the British House of Com- 
mons. 


THE RATE BILL DISCUSSION, . 


The discussion in the Senate upon the -railway 
rate bill is proceeding upon an extremely high 
level. Readers of the daily press who can take 
time to follow it with some closeness of attention 
will be repaid by the knowledge which they will 
acquire of constitutional questions which lie at the 
foundation of our institytions. Of late years it 
cannot be denied that the Senate has fallen some- 
what into disrepute, largely because of the indiffer- 
ence to their high obligations manifested by a few 
Senators of the Burton and Mitchell class, and cer- 
tain others who are regarded as too capitalistic in 
their sympathies. But in the present instance, the 
Senate is showing itself capable of carrying on a 
really great debate upon fundamental principles. 

A NEW MENACE. 


Official information has reached the government 
of a considerable influx of Italian anarchists both 
at Atlantic and Pacific ports. Some arrests have 





[Continued on page 444.) 
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BOOK REVIEW FOR THE GRADES. 


Each child chooses some book he has read. 

Teacher places the following outline on the 
board. 

Title of book. 

Author. 

Hero. 

Principal characters. 

Minor characters. 

Short review of story. 

Estimate of book. 

Do you like the book, the ending? 

If not, why? 

How would you have it end? 

Which one of the characters in the book seems 
to have most manhood, most womanhood? 

Do you desire to own this book ? 


Do you wish to re-read it?—American Educa- 
tion. 


ss 
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TEACHERS’ GEOGRAPHY CLUB.—(lIII.) 
FLOOD PLAINS.—(Continued.) 


Commencing with the third Round Table conference of 
the Teachers’ Geography Club, on April 11, the meetings 
will occur on the second and fourth Wednesday evenings 
of the month, at 7.45 o’clock, Horage Mann school, New- 
bury street, Back Bay, Boston. The conferences are 
proving profitable to the members, and a good number 
are investigating typical regions of life with a view to 
reporting “briefly-worded conclusions to the fortnightly 
gatherings, where they may be discussed and co-ordinated. 
Several theses here published outline the field of work 
now being discussed:— 

§. Most temperate floodplains were originally forest- 
clad, but have been or may be cleared. Their swamps did 
not nurture nations, but when mastered by civilization, 
their fertile soils feed and clothe millions. In temperate 
climes favorable environments are widespread, and indus- 
trial life is complex; floodplain farms there afford the 
simplest seat of dense populations. These. centred where 
river ports grow as railway centres, support a varied in- 
dustrial life and commerce; while water-borne coal, or 
water power and mines of the upland border, may further 
favor manufacturing. If the uplands are pastures, the 
floodplain supplements them in the grazing industry. 
Until the floodplain swamps are drained, and the upland 
slopes terraced, the river ports are centres for the lumber 
trade and its dependent industries. 





The floodplains of glaciated regions are normally 
terraced; they have passed maturity. The Connecticut 
valley is typical. The soils of upper terraces are sandy 
and porous, unfavorable to intensive agriculture. They 
are never reached by floods, hence afford safe home sites 
and roadways. he lower terraces possess fine and fertile 
soils similar to those of growing floodplains. These soils 
so contrast with the stony and rather infertile soils of the 
bordering uplands as to make the valley folk relatively 
prosperous and cultured. While a river bed on a grow- 
ing floodplain is perfectly graded, the waterway of a ter‘ 
raced floodplain is broken by falls into separate reaches. 
The falls hinder early commercial development, but favor 
later industrial growth. 

8. The alluvial fans and Bolson plains of continental 
interiors are akin to floodplains. They are graded river 
deposits, whose fine soil and stores of water invite irri- 
gation, and make them seats of relatively dense popula 
tion engaged in intensive agriculture. Population is 
densest toward the outer margin of the fan, where the soil 
is fine and underground water is still available, 
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A GRATIFYING CORRECTION. 


Journal of Education, 29-A Beacon street, Boston, Mass.: 

In your Journal of March 29, under the head of “In- 
credible,” I see a note that “The Territorial board of 
education «cf New Mexico has petitioned Delegate An- 
drews to do all in his power to defeat the Littlefield bill 
preventing gambling in the territory.” As regards the 
truth of this statement I testify that the matter of the 
Littlefield bill was never before the Territorial board of 
education in any form whatever; neither have I ever 
heard any member of that board express any opinion 
upon it. So far as I know, every member of that board 
was strongly in favor of its passage. 

I am <«lso informed by the secretary of the Santa Fe 
board of education that the subject was never before 
that board. I am informed that a petition, originating 
probably with the gamblers, was circulated asking that 
the going into effect of the Littlefield bill might be 
postponed until the time that the present licenses 
should expire. I never saw this petition, and all I 
know about it is simply from hearsay. 

I cannot but regret that so much of the eastern press 
seems delighted to find something negative against 
New Mexico. 

Very truly yours, 
Hiram Hadley, 
Superintendent of public instruction, Territory of New 

Mexico, and ex-officio secretary of the Territorial 

board of education. 


— —_———0-¢ 0. @-0-@-e-—— 
NO ATTEMPT AT ARGUMENT. 


The following interesting correspondence deserves at- 
tention :— 

April 2, 1906. 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.: 

Gentlemen: I have read your paper for many years 
with great profit, and have always liked the fair and 
temperate manner in which topics of a.i varieties have 
been treated. May I not appeal for similar treatment 
of the “s.mplified Spelling movement”? 

Personally, I am much in favor of a system of spell- 
ing simpler and easier than that we now have, but it 
may easily be that I am not aware of all the argu- 
ments against a change, or do not fully appreciate the 
force of those commonly urged. 

Ridicule, such as is contained in several paragraphs 
of your issue of March 29, 1906, is entertaining, of 
course, but it is not argument, and it does not enlighten 
or convince. 

Please give your readers the facts and arguments for 
your side as the advocates of the movement are doing 
for their side. 

Yours very truly, 
a. & B. 


Neither the Journal of Education nor its editor has 
ever had any thought of arguing against simplified 
spelling, nor yet of ridiculing it for purposes of opposi- 
tion. As has been said in these columns, a cause like 
this always gains through good-natured, readable com- 
ment, yes, a hundred times as much as from too serious 
championship. The only real harm to the cause comes 
from those who claim so much for it as to make it ridi- 
culous. The ridicule that hurts is the solemnity of 
some of its advocates. , 

We are in no sense in opposition to it. Never in pri- 
vate or in public, with voice or pen, has the editor ar- 
gued against it or criticised its champions. There are 
no arguments against it; there is no occasion to argue 
against it. It is not the place of any one to oppose it. 
That is not the proposition. The proposition is with 
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the advocates. It is for them to overcome the inertia of 
literary and scholastic sentiment. The adoption of 
their schemes really affects a large number of interests 
and it will take a long time at the best to have much to 
show for their labors. 

Changes in spelling, simplifying of English spelling, 
has been going on for five centuries and it goes faster 
and faster. The changes would be fleeter and fleeter 
even if there was never a penny spent upon accelerating 
it. All that Mr. Carnegie’s committee can do is to get 
a few more persons to use a few more words a little 
sooner, or, in other words, to get a few more persons to 
keep ahead of the procession. 

The only enemy that simplified spelling has is the fel- 
low who takes himself so seriously that he thinks every 
man a foe to progress who does not care to take a front 
seat in his protracted meeting, who gets a little fun out 
of sitting in the back seats and listening to their exhor- 
tations. 

Everybody will adopt something of their schemes, but 
it will be a long time before everybody will write 
“thru” the whole program or will consider their pronun- 
ciamentoes as sacred as the decalog. 


-———————-_ *®+- © -0-@-0-@ -0- ——_ 


‘AS TO TEACHING ABILITY. 


It seems to be the settled practice of college and uni- 


versity authorities to engage only degreed instructors; 
and has it not almost become the rule that the only 


badge of eligibility recognized is the doctor's degree? 
Let the question be its own answer. But the let-alone 
treatment can hardly be appropriate for a_ kindred 
question: Is it true that college and university profes- 
sors are chosen almost wholly according to their schol- 
arship credentials, and without any adequate reference 
to their teaching ability? 
The proposition does not admit of mathematical de- 
termination, because we can not look into other men’s 
minds and read their motives. But many things are 
true in spite of impossible demonstration, and unless 
outward signs are very deceiving this is a case in hand. 
Perhaps it will not be disputed. Or it may be con- 
tended that the ability to teach follows closely upon the 
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heels of scholarship and may be safely inferred. It is 
more likely, however, that the accusation will be flatly 
denied or silently ignored. 

But the facts go marching on just the same; and, if 
they are what they appear to be, they do not comport 
with accepted theories concerning the art of ‘teaching. 
We are taught that scholarship is a factor of successful 
teaching, and only a factor. We also have reason to be- 
lieve that the whole is greater than any of its parts, 
But it begins to look as if the axiom is about to be out- 
grown and that a part may be the whole thing. If so, 
our normal schools, teachers’ colleges, and departments: 
of education should apologize for their existence, and 
then go out of existence. : 

J. O. Taylor. 





4 cian b+O+- +O 
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A HOME MISSION FIELD. 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 

From minist’ring to Mountain Whites, 
Oh, pray, recall the band 

Of zealous Gospel workers 
In mission fields who roam; 

Vast heathen hordes await them, 
They’ve work much nearer home! 


A college man, some students brash, 
A teacher now and then; 

And oftimes the preacher 
Who wields most facile pen, 

And “Mae,” the fair typewritist, 
Who nimbly clicks the keys; 

Oh, let the light of truth illume 
The darkened mind of these! 


The Gospel teach. But, oh, teach, too, 
Good Noah Webster’s rule 
That sep-a-rate spells with qn a— 
They’ve heard it once at school— 
A single 1 in Philippines; 
Nor let all effort cease 
Till rich and poor and old and young 
Fail to fall down on “niece.” 
—Ella A. Fanning, in New York Times. 











FLOWER EXHIBIT, EAST BRIDGE STREET SCHOOL, 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MODERN ENGLISH—BOOK TWO. A practical Eng- 
lish grammar with exercises in composition. By 
Henry P. Emerson and Ida ©. Bender. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 400 pp. Price, 60 
cents net. 

Here is a grammar for the grammar grades that en- 
ables the teacher to enable the pupils to know good 
modern English when they see it and to use it correctly 
and naturally when they write it. Whoever knows 
Superintendent Emerson and his assistant, and the 
work accomplished in the e!ementary schco's of Buffa’o, 
will have no surprise in finding a text-book on modern 
English that eliminates all that was foolishly pedantic 
in some of the older text-books and weakly newish in 
some of the later books. They retain the two chief vir- 
‘tues of the old-time grammars, in that they provide all 
the tonic—called discipline—in the lusty study of sen- 
tences from the masters, sentences that do not carry a 
key to their meaning through their simplicity, and in 
that they provide for an almost limitless amount of analy- 
sis through diagraming. At the same time they have the 
chief virtues of the newer work in that there is pro- 
vision for an almost infinite variety of practice in 
writing and in choosing words for correct use in every 
intricate phase of language that is liable to cause trou- 
bie in real life. The authors evidently believe that the 
school is a workshop and not a playhouse; that learn'ng 
to write must come through much writing; that practice 
makes perfect, and that, in learning to write modern 
English correctly, practice alone makes perfect. 





IFHE BROOKS PRIMER, By Superintendent Clar- 
ence F. Carroll of Rochester and Sarah C. Brooks of 
Baltimore. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The main characteristic of this new Primer is the fact 
that the lessons are limited to four interests common to 
all children from five to seven years of age: toys, games, 
animals, and change of seasons. Toy lessons deal with 
dolls, cradles, blocks, spools, strings, playhouses, toy 
furniture, picture books, doll’s dresses, toy kitchen uten- 
sils, toy dining room equipment, toy garden tools, toy 
horses, wagons, and harnesses, kites, marbles, tops, 
baiis, bats, reins, whips, toy soldiers, drums, guns, flags, 
swords, and toy animals. There are pictures, and 
sons, or sentences in lessons about all of these toys. 

This shows how completely the field of the child’s in- 
terest in toys is covered. In the same way the pic- 
tures and lessons cover the games of children, while the 


les- 


larger pictures and longer lessons are about such ani- 

mals as interest the children. 

RUSKIN’S SESAME AND LILIES. Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Lois G. Hufford, recently 


teacher of English literature in the Indianapolis high 


school. soston: Ginn & Co. 16mo. Semi-fiex- 
ible cloth. 138 pp. Portrait. List price, 25 cents; 


mailing price, 30 cents. 


“Sesame and Lilies” is one of the most attractive, 
wholesome, and important of British classics. Recom- 
mended for reading by the committee on college en- 


trance requirements, these lectures should be familiar 
to all students of English literature. They present con- 
cisely some of the fundamental principles which char- 
acterized Ruskin’s teaching. Not only is the work in- 
teresting in its contribution to the economic discussions 
of the time, but it is written in a style of great strength 
and richness. Not merely because it is recommend d 
for college entrance requirements, but because it is 
wholesome for every student, because it leaves him b>t- 
ter in mind and heart should it be read in school, under 
a careful and inspiring teacher, and from an edition |] ke 
this. The present edition contains an introduction whi h 
gives an account of Ruskin’s life and enumerate; the es- 
sential features of his writings. A list of his collected 
works, a helpful bibliography, and an index to quotations 
and Scriptural allusions are also included. The notes 
explain briefly every obscure reference, but are not 
forced unnecessarily upon the pupil’s attention. 


EFFICIENCY AND RELIEF. A program of social 
work by Edward T. Devine, Ph. D., LL. D., professor 
in Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

This is an address made by Dr. Devine upon the 
opening of the Schiff professorship of the School of Phil- 
osophy of Columbia University. Dr. Devine has proved 
himself both an efficient worker and leader along the 
line of effort of which he writes. He knows the pro»- 


lems, and has been wrestling with their solution until 
his utterances are more than suggestive; 


they come 
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close to being authoritativ@@jgecause he is a philosopher 
in his thought and a scientist the gathering of mate- 
rials. The three world-wide problems, concentrated in 
America, are the taking possession of the physical 
world, the organization of industry, and the spiritual 
direction of human affairs. With all of these, in a way, 
the author deals for the benefit of the social workers. 

WXERCISES IN PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 

By Professor Levi L. Conant, Ph.D., of Worcester Poly- 

technic Institute. New York: American Book Com- 

pany. Cloth. 124 pp. 

In this volume are no less than 900 specific problems 
in geometry that are intended to assist the student in 
high school and academy towards a valuable review of 
preparatory mathematics. The author’s aim. in the 
book is: (1) To obtain variety while retaining gradation 
in the students’ work; (2) to generalize whenever pos- 
sible; (3) to interest in the history of geometry; and (4) 
to advance and illustrate new principles. Jt is a book 
designed to facilitate the student in his entiance exami- 
nation for college. 


_——_—— 


KLEMENTARY MODERN GEOMETRY (Part L.). By 
H. G. Willis, M. A., Manchester (Eng.) Grammar 
School. Oxford (Eng.) and New York: The Clarendon 
Press. Cloth. 236 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

How a book of this character, compiled by a master 
in this line of study, able from lid to lid, with sp'end‘d 
diagrams and clear, good print, can be put on the school 
market at the figure announced, is a surprise to educa- 
tional circles. No geometrical book that we have seen 
is better printed, as the emphatic parts are in the bo!d- 
est type, that makes them very restful to the student’s 
eye. But the mechanical part of the book is not its only 
reconimendation; it is ably conceived as to its prob- 
lems and their demonstration, and reflects the highest 
credit upon the author. 


THE CROSS ARTIST’S LEVEL. 
Company. Price, 15 cents each. 
A very useful instrument to aid the artist in determin- 

ing proportions and making comparisons. Its use will 

be appreciated by drawing pupils, as it has received a 

practical application of its adaptability at the hands of 

art school classes. 


Boston: A. H. Cross 


SHAKESPEARE’S WINTER'S TALE. Edited and 
annotated by T. George Wright of Bristol, Eng. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 140 pp. Price, 
30 cents. 

A copy of one of Shakespeare’s most taking dramas, 
with elaborate introduction descriptive of the days in 
which it was composed, with copious discriminative 
notes, and questions for examination, together with ten 
fu..-page illustrations by Wheelwright—in all forming 
a welcome addition to the Swan edition issued by this 
British publishing house. 


— -Oo-——_ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Golden Fleece.” By James Baldwin. Price, 50 cents. 
“Smiley’s Manual of American Literature.’’ Price, 60 cents. 
‘*Cothposition-Rhetoric.”’” By Stratton D. Brooks and Marietta Hub- 
bard. Price, $1.00.—*Nine Chvice Poems.’’ Edited by James Bald- 
win. Price,25 cents.—‘‘Story of Russia.” By R. VanBergen. 
Price, 65 cents. “Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell.”’ Edited by Edwim Carl 
Roeder, Price, 70 cents. —‘‘Verne’s Les Enfants Du Capitaine 
Grant.”’ Arranged by Edith Healy.—‘‘Martin’s La Poudre Aux 
Yeux,” with notes. By V.E, Francois. Price, 30 cents.—‘Storm’s 
Im Sonnenschein and Ein Grunes Blatt.” Edited by G. L. Swiggett. 
Price, 25 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

‘“‘American Hero Stories, 1492-1865.." Ky Eva March Tappan. Price, 
55 cents. ——‘‘The Elements of English Grammar and Composition.”’ 
By William Frank Webster, Price, 55 cents. —‘‘A Short History of 
England’s and America’s Literature.’’ By Eva March Tappan. Price, 
$1.20. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Taine’s L’Ancien Regime.’’ Edited by W. F. 
cents. Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

“Essential Latin Lessons for Be 
J. C. Rolfe.——**The Philippine 
Teacher.’’ By William B. Freer. 
Sons. : 

“First Six Books of Virgil’s 4neid,” with notes. By Jesse Benedict 
Carter. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things 
son Champlin. Price, $2.50 ——‘‘Saar’s Die Steinklopfer.’’ Edited 
by C. H. Handschin and E. C. Roeder. Price, 35 cents.——‘*Prob- 
lems of Babyhood.’’ By Rachel Kent Fitz and George Wells Fitz. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“An Atlas of Physiology and Anatomy.’’ By Dr. A. M. Amadon. 
Price, $3.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co 

“The Ghost in Hamlet and Other Essays.’’ By Maurice F. Egan. 
Price, $1.00.——‘‘Old Tales from Rome.”’ By Alice Zimmern. Price, 
$1.25. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

‘‘Laboratory Astronomy.’’ By Robert Wheeler Willson. Price, 
$1.25. ‘*Laboratory Course in Physical Measurements.” By Wal- 
lace C. Sabine. Price, 31.25-—‘tA Course in Vertebrate Zoology.” 
By Henry Sherring Pratt. Price, $1.50.——‘‘Lamb’s Essays of Elia.” 
Edited by George A. Wauchope. Price, 45 cents. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 











Geise. Price, €5 
inners ’’ By A. W. Rolents and 
ixperiences of an American 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE in Two Books 


By Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, N. Y., and Ipa C. BENDER, Supervisor of 
Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 








The books of this Series aim to give the pupil the ability to express his own thoughts and 
to understand the thoughts of others; to obtain a clear insight into the structure of the English 
sentence; to teach him to be effective in the use of language, and to have an appreciation of its 
higher uses in literature. 


STRIKING FEATURES OF BOOK ONE 


Interest of student at once aroused by references to home life, child activities, school associ- 
ations, familiar scenes in nature, the family, community, love of country and flag. 

The picture studies rivet attention. 

Folk lore, fable, fairy tale, imaginary journeys, letters to children in other lands, are uscd 
to broaden the interest and stimulate the imagination. 

The appendix gives over one hundred and twenty classified books of interest to all grades. 


FEATURES OF BOOK TWO 


Book Two is designed for the advanced grammar grades. 

The explanations are simple, lucid, and easily understood. 

The definitions are short, clear, and concise. 

The review questions are grouped at convenient intervals. 

The composition work is exceedingly practical and suggestive. It arouses interest, stimu- 
lates thought, and develops originality. 

Every lesson and outline in the Modern English Course have been put to repeated tests. 
The result is workable books, teachable and simple in method. They secure definite results. 


BOOK ONE 12mo Cloth ix+238 pages 35 cents net 
BOOK TWO 12mo Cloth xiv+396 pages 60 cents net 





BAKER & CARPENTER LANGUAGE READERS 


Each Reader has some dominating interest in its subject-matter. Thus the first two books deal with 
simple story and poetry, mostly of folk-tale and child-life. In the third book, the dominant element is the fairy 
and folk-tale; in the fourth, the animal-story and the tale of adventure; in the fifth, the great myths of the world; 
and in the sixth, a selection of stories, poems, and essays serving as an introduction to general literature. 

The books are good readers, independent of the language work introduced, The standards of good literature 
and the interests of the normal child have been kept in mind. 

In grading the reading and language work, the editors have had the assistance of able and experienced 
teachers from both public and private schools. The language work increases in importance in the higher grades. 
Reviews and summaries are inserted where desirable. 

FIRST YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiv+138 pp., 12mo, 25 cents net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the English Language and Literature in Teachers College; GEORGE 
R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University; and Miss KATHE- 
RINE B. OWEN, Instructor in the Charlton Schcol, New York City. 
SECOND YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiii+152 pp., 12mo, 30 cents net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKEK, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss KATHERINE B. OWEN. 


THIRD YEAR LANGUAGE READER, xvi+284 pp., 12mo, 40 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss Mary E. Brooks, Head of Department, Public 
School No. 131, Brooklyn. 


FOURTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER xiv +345 pp., 12mo, 45 cents net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss IDA E. RosBINS, Instructor in Horace Mann 
School, New York City. 
FIFTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xv+477 pp., 12mo, 55 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss MAry F. KIRCHWEY, Instructor in Horace Mann 
School, New York City. < 


SIXTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xxiii+482 pp., 12mo, 60 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss JENNIE F. OWENS, Instructor in Jersey City 
Training School. 


Let us tell you more about these Books. Correspondence cordially invited. 





' THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under ti. is heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 

date of issue. sor: AES /3 

MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

April 19, 20: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 

May 3, 4: Association of School Super- 
intendents of Michigan, Lansing. 

May 4: Fairfield county, Connecti- 
cut, Teachers’ Association, Bridge- 
port. 

May 31, June 1-2: Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, New 
York City. 

July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

July 9-13: N. E. A., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers Association, Middle 
bury. 

Xctober 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

PORTLAND. The Portiand 
schools close for the spring recess 
April 20, and reopen April 30. Dur- 
ing the week many Portland teachers 
are planning to visit Boston schoo!s. 

The Portland schools will close 
June 15 for the summer vacation. 

The Training school graduation 
will be held on the evening of June 
12. The Deering high school gradu- 
ation comes on the afternoon of June 
15, and the Portland high school 
graduation on the afternoon of June 








John F. Parker has been elected as- 
sistant teacher in the Walker Man- 
ual Training school. The services of 
an additional instructor are required 
on account of the size of the classes 
next year. 

The new Portland school report is 
in press and will be issued in a few 
days. 

VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. The spring meet- 
ing of the Vermont Schoolmasters’ 
Club will be held April 20. The 
evening session will begin at the Van 
Ness House, Burlington, with a_re- 
ception at 6 p. m. At 7.15 members 
and guests will dine, after which the 
speaking, interspersed with college 
songs, will begin. The principal 
speaker will be Dr. George H. Locke, 
recently dean of the School of Peda- 
gogy, Chicago University, and editor 
of the School Review, on the subject, 
“An Avocation of a Schoolmaster.” 
The special committee on secondary 
school work and course of study will 
report, and the report will be _ dis- 
cussed. This is the most impor- 
tant move made by the club, looking 
toward unification of high school 
work and courses of study. Dinner 
tickets, $1.00. Executive committee: 
President, M. D. Chittenden, Fair- 
fax; secretary, George S. Wright; 
F. J. Sagendorph, St. Albans; Charles 
F. Prior, Fair Haven; Carroll H. 
White. Special committee on high 
schools: Mason 8. Stone, Principal 
John L. Alger, Saxtons River; Prin- 
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cipal A. E. Tuttle, Bellows Falls; 
Principal W. P. Abbott, Proctor. 

H. O. Wheeler has just been re- 
elected superintendent of the city 
schools, Burlington. 


MASSACHOSETTS. 


BOSTON. Boston was visited this 
week by 175 Buffalo, N. Y., school 
teachers, who, following the custom 
established eight years ago of visit- 
ing places of historical and educa- 
tion... interest during the Easter re- 
cess, selected the Hub for this year's 
sight-seeing trip. The teachers are 
in charge of H. C. DeGroat of the 
Buffalo grammar school. Superin- 
tendent Henry P. Emerson is with 
the party. The teachers went to Ply- 
mouth, Concord, Lexington, and 
Salem. Harvard and other Cam- 
bridge places of interest were visited 
and on Friday the party left for 
home. The present trip is the third 
one of the eight taken by the Buffalo 
teachers which has had Boston as its 
destination. 

SPRINGFIELD. The conference 
of classical teachers of New England 
on April 7 organized a permanent 
association as “The Association of 
Classical Teachers.” These officers 
were elected: President, Professor 
Charles D. Adams of Dartmouth; 
vice-president, Professor ae 
Forbes of Phillips Andover; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Professor George 
E. Howes of Williams. 

Mr. Dean of the Springfield Tech- 
nical high school, one of the most 
heroic and suggestive school men in 
New England, is to have charge of 
ihe development of industrial even- 
ing high schools under the leadership 
of the Y. M. C. A. organization of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Sufficient money has been subscribed 
covering three years to guarantee a 
definite policy in promoting these 
schools. This organization has been 
for years of recognized value to 
communities whose industrial work- 
ers share its social advantage, moral 
stimulus, and physical training; but it 
is now the conviction of business 
men most deeply interested in asso- 
ciation work that its opportunity to 
be of larger service to the commun- 
ity lies in furnishing evening instruc- 
tion in cities and towns which have 
neglected to provide for the voca- 
tional needs of the men employed in 
our great industries. Already much 
has been accomplished through five 
years of expert supervision under the 
direction of the state committee. In 
three years forty schools have been 
established and are affiliated in this 
pioneer movement. They enroll 4,000 
men in 110 different subjects and 
employ 223 teachers in practical in- 
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struction meeting the need of local 
manufacturing industries. This prac- 
tical form of the association's effort, 
supervised in this thorough way, can- 
not but go further toward solving the 
problem of industrial education than. 
all the talk and theorizing of which 
we hear so much and see so little in 
tangible results. 

CAMBRIDGE. The thirty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers will be held in the 
Cambridge Latin school building 
April 28, 1906, at 9.30 a.m. The 
program follows: “Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools,” George W. 
Evans, Charlestown high school, 
Boston; “The Opportunity of the 
Teacher of English,’ Ann B. C, 
Fisher, high school, Concord; discus- 
sion, “The Disciplinary Values of 
Education,” Frederick W. Hamilton, 
president of Tufts College; business 
meeting; “The Changes in the Modes 
of Admission to Harvard College,” 
Charles W. Eliot, president of Har- 
vard University; “Pensioning Teach- 
ers,” William C. Collar, Roxbury 
Latin school, Boston. 

WHITMAN. The enlargement of 
the Dyer school has enabled Superin- 
tendent Henry M. Walradt to make 
a greatly improved classification and 
seating of the pupils belonging to the 
elementary grades. The high school 
is greatly in need of a new building. 

Miss Harriet M. Silsby, a graduate 
of Wellesley College, has entered 
upon service as a teacher in the 
Whitman schools. Her time is di- 
vided between the high school and 
the ninth grade of the Dyer school. 

The salaries of teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools have been raised to 
conform to the new schedule re- 
cently adopted by the school com- 
mittee. The new maximum salaries 
are as follows: Grades I. to VIII., in- 
clusive, $520; grade IX., $570. The 
salaries of the principals and of the 
high school teachers have also been 
raised. 

Superintendent Walradt is receiv- 
ing the cordial support of the com- 
mittee and teachers, and school af- 
fairs are in a prosperous condition. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. There was a large 
attendance at the lecture given be- 
fore the Grade Teachers’ Club in 
Jewell hall recently by Frank Alvah 
Parsons of New York. His subject 
was: “The Function of Art Instrue- 
tion in Public Edueation.” As prin- 
cipal of a large grammar school in 
Massachusetts, Mr. Parsons became 
acquainted with the subject of man- 
ual arts in public education and is 














Brain Workers Use and Commend 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as well as the re/ie/, of men- 


tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless- 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting f 

brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 
pared RK Oe 56 W. 25th St- 
only by ° NEW YORK 
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If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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The Art Reader 


Not a Text-Book, But a Supplementary Reader 


INSTRUCTIVE AND 


ENTERTAINING 


IN MATTER. 


CLEAR AND DIRECT IN STYLE. 


Comments of Superintendents ; 


s+ 4 very attractive book.” 


** Most excellent.”’ 


‘* Just what I have been looking for.” 


EVERY SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER SHOULD SEE IT 
Sent on approval, or post-paid, 90 cents, to teachers. 


Write for descriptive circular, 





A. W. ELSON & COMPANY, Boston 








now devoting his life to the promo- 
tion of that phase of education, es- 
pecially in the field known as ap- 
plied art. 

NORWALK. The Town Teachers’ 
Association held a very interesting 
session March 15 at the Franklin- 
street school. Mrs. S. B. Welch, the 
president, was in the chair. The his- 
tory section convened under Profes- 
sor E. H. Gumbart and the art sec- 
tion under Miss Adeline Bouton. At 
the business meeting there was a 
general discussion of the plans in 
connection with the lecture to be 
given May 8 in the South Norwalk 
Congregational church by Dr. G. H. 
Beard for the association upon the 
subject, ‘“‘Religion in Education.” <A 
social hour was enjoyed under the di- 
rection of Misses Tolles, Barrett, 
Richardson, and McMahon. 
MIDDLETOWN. Walter Bixby 


Ferguson, principal of the high 
school and superintendent of the 
public school system of this city, 


died March 31 at the Hartford hos- 
pital, following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. He was born in Dix- 
mont, Me., March 27, 1856, and was 
graduated from Yale in 1880 with 
high honors. After graduation he 
went to Putnam, where he became 
principal of the high school. He re- 
mained there for six years, when he 
went to Marlboro, Mass., to take a 
similar position. In 1888 he was ap- 
pointed to the position he held at the 
time of his death. He is survived 
by a widow, one son, and one 
daughter. 

DANBURY. A _ meeting 
the auspices of the Danbury Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in the 
Normal school hall at Danbury on 
Friday, April 6, at 8 p. m., when 
George I. Aldrich of Brookline, 
Mass., spoke on “The Public 
School as an Agency for the Moral 
Training of Children.” 

BRIDGEPORT. The Fairfield 
County Teachers’ Association will 
hold its thirtieth annual meeting in 
Bridgeport, Friday, May 4 The 
New York, New Haven and MHart- 
ford railroad will issue round trip 
tickets from the principal places. 
The first speaker of the convention 
will be Dr. A. E. Winship of Bos- 
ton, a member of the Massachusetts 
board of education, whose subject 
will be “Teachers’ Salaries.” 
Charles H. Keyes of cfartford will 
speak on “Relations of High and 
Grammar Schools.” The speaker 
for the afternoon will be Augustus 
H. Downing of Albany, a member 
of the New York board of educa- 
tion. His subject will be “Equip- 
ment for Teaching.” 


under 





THOMASTON., At the close of the 
afternoon session of the high school 
March 14, Miss Laura Ethel Smith 
was presented a gold locket and 
chain by the members of the three 
lower classes of the high school, the 
presentation speech being delivered 
by Theodore Root, president of the 
junior class. Miss Smith left March 
16 for Chelsea, Mass., where she is to 
teach in the high school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

TROY. The Troy Times has _ this 
to say of the pension bill:— 

The teachers’ pension bill for Troy 
has passed both houses of the lezis- 
lature. The bill should be approved 
by the city authorities. The argu- 
ments in favor of the measure are 
conclusive. It is without expense to 
the municipality, the teachers in ef- 
fect laying aside a _ portion of their 
own wages as a pension fund for de- 
clining years. The bill, if it become 
a law, will permit teachers who are 
ready to retire from public service to 
do so, and still to feel that they will 
have some means for their support. 
The result will be the strengthening of 
the teaching faculty by the introduc- 
tion of younger minds and inferably 
more active work and up-to-date 
method, and will also release the 
aging from an enforced employment 
from which long and worthy service 
should ensure release. Andrew Car- 
negie, who in so many things has 
done what the public might be ex- 
pected to do, has provided a pension 
fund for teachers in the higher insti- 
tutions of learning. The teachers’ 
pension bills in Troy and other cities 
enable the teachers to do the same 
thing for themselves in city schools. 
The teachers of Troy are unani- 
mously in favor of the bill, which is 
the product of their own thought and 
discussion, and no argument has yet 
been adduced against the measure. 
That being the case, the city authori- 
ues, whose approval is necessary un- 
less the bill should be compelled 
again to go through the legislature, 
are perfectly justifiable in giving ap- 
proval. There should be no _hesita- 
tion, as the legislative session is 
drawing to a close and what is done 
shouiu be done promptly. 





NEW YORK CITY. Dr. Albert 
Prescott Marble, associate superin- 


tendent of public schools of this city, 
died March 25. He is survived by 
his widow, a daughter, and a brother. 
Dr. Marble was born sixty-eight 
years ago in Vassalboro, Me., and 
was graduated from Colby Univer- 
sity. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


MARION COUNTY. The institute 
this year shows somewhat of the 
growth of public sentiment. The en- 
rollment was thirty per cent. higher 
than ever before under the fee en- 
rollment system and the audiences 
were even more than that per cent, 
larger. 
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Nuttall’s Birds of the U. 8. 

and Canada. Cloth, 83.00 

904 Pages. 110 colored illus- 
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| R D white illustrations. 
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to teachers, $2.00, postpaid 
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IN 


PORTO RICO 


For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education of 
Porto Rico desires to engage a 
considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools. 
Minimum salary, $540 per school 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young men. Full information 
may be obtained by addressing 


Commissioner of Education 
San Juan, Porto Rico 
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THE FAMOUS HOLD 
SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books . 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THE! CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 


The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt, 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this System” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


EN) BOOK COVERS 


One Holden 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 




















CULLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JoURNAL 
OF EDUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Announcement has been made at 
Columbia University of a gift to the 
university of $100,000 from Mrs. A. 
A. Anderson to start a suitable en- 
dowment to establish a pure science 
course 'eading to the degree of bach- 
elor of science. Two other members 
of the board of trustees, who have 
asked to have their names withheld, 
have offered to guarantee any defi- 
cit arising from this new course 
during the next ten years up to a to- 
tal amount of $20,000. 

In order to meet the great demand 
for courses in politics, economics, and 
history, 2 rew course has been f>ru- 


ulated at George Washington Unl- 
versity, leading to the de-ree of 
bachelor of science in politics. This 


is a course requiring for adm‘ssion 
the subjects for the regular bachelor 
of science course, and for gradua- 
tion sixty units of credit, with the re- 
quired subjects limited to Engi'sh, 
modern languages, history, and po 
litical! sciences. The course is de- 
signed primarily to lead to the grad- 
uate work of the department of poli- 
tics and diplomacy. 

According to the official figures an- 
nounced by the chancellor the atten '- 
ance at Syracuse University this 
year is 2,776, a gain of 351 over 
the attendance last year. This is 
probably the largest gain of any 
eastern college. Each of the five 
colleges showed a_ gain, except 
the medical college, which loses 
three. This loss is accounted for by 
the fact that the requirements for 
entrance have been raised since ‘last 
year’s class entered and the tuition 
has also been increased. 8S) racuse 
ranked thirteenth of all American 
colleges in point of student attend- 
ance last year. 

The board of trustees of tle Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has ratifi:d 
the action of the faculty of the law 
school in adopting stricter require- 
ments for entrance. It is proposed 


to reject students who have net re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree or who are 
under twenty years of age. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 437.) 





already been made, and more are likely 
to be upon evidence furnished from 
abroad as to the dangerous character 
of some of the new immigrants. Among 
the men already arrested is one whose 
avowed intention it was to take the first 
opportunity to kill the President of the 
United States. The menace is a real 


one. For some reason, the doctrines 
of anarchy find a peculiarly receptive 
soil in Italy. The typical Italian 


anarchist hates all governments, ani he 


hates all churches scarcely less. His 
murderous outbreaks do not wait for 
any special provocation, but are as 


likely to occur under our free institu- 
tions as under a despotism. Fore- 
warned is forearmed, and the govern- 
ment will be justified in taking vigor- 
ous measures against these unwelcome 
newcomers. 


PEACE IN HUNGARY. 


The emperor-king of Austria-Hun- 
gary has succeeded in conciliating his 
mutinous Hungarian subjects. A truce 


has been arranged, which promises to 
lead to a peace. The Independence or 
Coalition party has consented to as- 


sume the responsibilities of the govern- 
ment. A Liberal statesman has ac- 
cepted office as prime minister and has 
associated with him the strongest of 
the Liberal leaders, including Kossuth 
and Count Apponyi. The existing re- 
stricted suffrage is to give place to uni- 


versal suffrage. The military ques- 
tions and other matters of contest 
which have for several years blocked 


all legislation and turned the Diet into 
a bear-garden are to be deferred to the 
action of a new parliament chosen on 
the new and broader basis of the suf- 
rage. Yet the Independence leaders 
adhere to their program and hope to 
carry it out when the new parliament 
convenes. 


~ 
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PERSPICUOUS. 


“The paper says underground 
wireless is the latest development in 
telegraphy. What is underground 
wireless?” 

“Just the same as overhead wire- 
less; only in the one the wires they 
don’t string they don’t string over- 
head, and in the other, the wires 





sas City Times. 


they don’t use they don't lay under 
ground.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? I knew it 
must be something like that.’—Kan- 








ENEELY & CO. 
Mschopld WEEE y. 


/ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 

BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
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Phone Main 6460. 








Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 





For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company- 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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N. E. A. 


The National Educational Associa- 
tion convention to be held in San 
Francisco from July 7 to 14 is likely 
to be the largest and the most im- 
portant that has ever been held by 
that organization. The school super- 
intendents who were in session in 
Louisville, Kentucky, recently gave 
assurance to the California dele- 
gation that not less than 20,000 
teachers will attend that convention, 
and that the superintendents had the 
names of the teachers of their re 
spective districts who had promised 
to attend the California meeting. 
This information was wired to the 
press and the California teachers at 
once. The people of California are 
making preparations to receive and 
entertain the educators of the coun- 
try in a manner fitting their position 
and worthy of California hospitality. 
The Californians, anticipating that 
20,000 teachers will be their guests in 
July, are making preparations to en- 
tertain a much larger number of vis:- 
tors who will most likely take ad- 
vantage of so exceptional an oppor- 
tunity to visit California. 

The transportation companies are 
increasing their facilities in antici- 
pation to accommodate the largest 
influx in the history of trans-conti- 
nental traffic. The exceptionally low 
rates of fare, superior accommoda- 
tions, the most complete arrange- 
ments for the comfort of passengers, 
handling of luggage, hotel accommo- 
dations, and other incidents which 
make the trip agreeable, will have a 
tendency to induce many thousands 
of Eastern people and residents from 
all sections of the country to visit 
California on that occasion. 

The local committees are preparing 
a series of events for convention 
week, which will make a program of 
exceptional attractions. The visitors 
will have every opportunity to go 
through the military reservation, see 
every place of interest in one of the 
most important camps of the Un'ted 
States army; visit the great  ship- 
building plant, the cradle of some of 
the great battleships of our navy; in- 
spect the government naval training 
station, the navy yard at Vallejo, the 
Benicia barracks and arsenal, the 
military prison on Aleatraz Island, 
the quarantine station and the United 
States marine hospital on Mare Is- 
land, sean the ships from many na- 
tions riding at anchor in the bay, take 
arun outside the Golden Gate, a spin 
around the | shthouse, the seal rocks, 
and the cliffs. Special features for 
convention week will be announced 
in due time. It will be an opportu- 
nity for all visitors to see the largest 
convention of teachers ever held in 
the United States, and to take in the 
sights of California at a minimum 
cost. San Francisco is prepared to 
reeeive the largest number of visitors 
that ever assembled within its gates, 
and so are the people of the whole 
state of California and the entire Pa- 
cific coast. 


4- 
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WRONGLY ADDRESSED. 

(At a meet of the Meynell Hounds.) 

Fair American—‘My! You do look 
smart in that red coat! But, say, I 
reckon you borrowed it?” 

Sportsman—‘No, i didn't. Why 
do you think so?” 

‘Fair American—‘“Well, I guess it’s 
got ‘M. H.’ on the buttons; and that 
ain’t your initials, anyway.’—Punch. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
f SUMMER SESSION 
June 25 to August 4, 1906 


Among the instructors are: Professors Hugo De Vries, Amstérdam; John Adams, Principal 
of the University of London Training College; ErnestRutherford, McGill bid —hrda's 3 Ezequiel 


A. Chavez, Sub-secretary of Public Instruction, Mexico; Frederick J. Turner, 


isconsin; 


Josiah H. Penniman, Pennsylvania; George B. Adams, Yale; Alcée Fortier, Tulane; Frederick 


Wolle, California. 


Courses in Philosophy, Law, History, Economies, Music, Greek, Latin, Fnglish, German, 
French, Spanish, Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Geography, Chemistry, Botany, Physiol- 
ogy, Geology, Drawing, Nature Study, Physical Education, Domestic Science, Sanitary 
Science, and Library Work. There are a number of courses for elementary teachers. 

Plan to combine attendance at the National Edueational Meeting with a summer’s study at 
Berkeley at but little additional cost by taking advantage of the special N. E. A. rates. 


For information, address the Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, California. 








July 9, 1906, to Menomonie, 
Seven Courses in Domestic Art and Science. 





Summer Session of Stout Training Schools 


ment Unsurpassed. Experienced Teachers, Circular of Information on request. 


Address Supt. L. D. HARVEY, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin August 11, 1906. 
Nine Courses in Manua! Training. Equip- 











University of Pennsylvania 
SUNMNER SCHOOL 


Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy inysics, and Psychology. 

The S.mmer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 


For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four Quar- 
ters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. Ad- 
mission is granted at the opening of each, on Jan- 
uary 2d, April 2d, June 16th,and October 1st. 

Graduate instruction is offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the Divin- 
ity School, the Law School, Rush Medical Col- 
lege (affiliated), and the School of Education. 

‘Undeapetiente instruction is offered in the Se- 
nior Colleges ; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 16-September 1. 
First Term: June 16-July 26; Second Term: 
July 27-August 31. Registration is permitted for 
the entire quarter or for either term. Full and 
regular credit is given for work done. Special 
courses are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


























THE PAPER FORK WOMEN. 
Ifere is milady’s most popular paper, 
Always her favor it wins. 
It has the fine points that never es- 
cape her; 
It is—her paper of pins. 
—Catholic Standard and Times. 





ITS MANY SHIFTS. 
Visitor—“You certainly have good 
clean weather here in Boston.” 
Native—“What do you mean by 
clean weather?’ 
Visitor—“‘“Makes' three 
changes a day at least.” 


complete 


’~ 





Briggs—‘When the Panama canal 
is finished, how are we going to pre- 
vent other nations from using it as 
freely as ourselves?” 

Griggs—“By means of lock and 
quay, I suppose.” 


YALE - UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Education ag 
tory and Theory), English, French, Geology, 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, te ee Publie 
Speaking, Rhetoric, and School Adminis- 
tration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose no 
specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
the rank of b mbm ania or assistant professor. 
A number of leading school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be assigned 
in the order of application. 

For circulars and further information 
address ‘ 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The State University 


SUMMER SESSION 
Juve 18 to August 17, 1906 


Large Faculty. More than 100 courses. 
Special Courses in Household Science, Physi- 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12. 

Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are : 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, ofthe Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal School. 
Professor S. A. Forbes, of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Charles A. Bennett, editor of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine. 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn. 
Dr. Ernest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Circulars and full information on application. 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 





R yng expense, including board and tuition, 


£ work of college grade given credit toward 
a degree. 

All the charms of Maine summer resorts are 
found in Orono, 

For circulars, address 


DEAN J. 8S. STEVENS, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
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TcAuiha’ AGENCIES 
PEOOR cnr rer AGEN CY 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY "!z fiteye, gi 
tL AND COLLKH.«-E BUR 
GORE Sie good oneal claes of sonnon of 1000-7.” Wiite for clroular and blanks to-day. 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 

? OF BOSTON, 
™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 soyiston $e. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥- 
mH SCIENCE ovuntiny 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
aeWeEEH.. » ranndtheies ah 5 aa sits influence in securing <r 5 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 2-4 Beacon Street, Boston 
Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 
F. CLARK 





Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practtcal Educatora 





CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


"THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORA, 156 





icovacas ATHLETIC COACHES, 


Physical Directors, and Teachers to combine ath- 
Recommends letic work with other r branches, for positions in 
the best schools and colleges. Established Jive years. 


Our thirty-page booklet contains many 
suggestions for conducting acanent training work. 








Some New Books 





Title. 








Membership 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 





School Teachers’ Pay in the South 
Too Low. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 

To Texas, of all the Southern 
dap belongs the credit of paying 
her school teachers better than either 
of the other eleven states. 

According to Professor 
Mark, superintendent of 
schools of Louisville, Ky., in the 


Southern Educator, the monthly 
average salaries paid school teachers, 
and their average yearly earnings, in 


BE. H, 
the city 


the twelve Southern states, are as 
follows :— 
Average 
Yearly Monthiy 
Earnings. Salaries. 
eo ee eee .+ $330.3 $45.12 
Temisigme «..cccesse 192.50 35.00 
BIATER os cicccvene . 192.50 35.00 
POG: a civic vei . 189.00 35.00 
Mississippi ......... 186.18 33.85 
.) _. . er ere 172.50 30.00 
ae 160.30 32.06 
oo 158.40 33.00 
a 142.64 27.43 
Cg eee 140.00 35.00 
South Carolina 136.25 25.00 
North Carolina .... 12 3.46 29.05 


Even though allowance be 
for the fact that the 


made 
lower salaries 


paid in negro schools’ brings down 
tue general average, yet, it does 
seem, that in all of these states, 


outside of Texas, all the salaries paid 
are too low, reckoned on the yearly 
earnings—the right basis from which 


Author. Publisher. Price. to judge 
Storm’s Im Sonnenschein & Ein Grunes Blatt Swiggett American Book Co., New York  .25 ye — : 
Za Poudre Aux Yeux, with Notes............. Francois “s “ « « 30 It is absurd, for instance, that Vir- 
Verne’s Les Enfants Du Capitaine Grant. ... Healy “ “ou “ | ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee are 
aye toe. #, bein So RPE cibelonpine’s ol ‘s ee " 25 | pay ing their school teachers less than 
it a.- ae eens Gneshheneseededoeece é _ 7 - i r 
American Hero Stories, 1492-1865 ..... Tappan Houghton, Mifflin.& Co., Boston 53 is being paid by Texas, Louisiana, 
The Elements of English Grammar and Com- J | Alabama, F lorida, and Mississippi, or 
RITE Seles tice, ti ty ayia). > lee ee ee ae 
ory H € e 7 te * r 

nnn ncees Tappan “ ‘ « « 41 9)| than the preceding eleven states 
Taine’s L’Ancien Regime....... ..... ws... «+s Geise D. C. Heath & Co. 6 .65| named above. 
Essential Latin Lessons for Beginners..Rob- erts& Rolfe Chas Scribner’s Sons, nm. Y. a Professor Mark says that better 
ome hilippine Experiences of an American . pay for its school teachers is Ken- 

Dh dvebines eabetendrateccavecerseve:s he ‘reer ” “9 = - -- 4. Sie - . 
First Six Books of Virgil’ s Aeneid ........... Carter ID. Appleton & Co., “ —.|tucky’s “most essential need,” dis- 
anes oo easicnter. of Common Things. _——_— Henry Holt & Co., “ ae = | tanced as the state is in that direc- 

) Pere eee te im o e - P wo ‘ = Tac ‘ 
Problems of Babyhood ..............+00-..0+-- Fitz we o - “s 1.25 | tion by Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
An Atlas of Physiology and Anatomy......... Amadon Little, Brown & Co., Boston 3.0 | Florida, and Mississippi. 
The Ghost in “Hamlet” and Other Essays.... Egan A.C. McClurg & Co. , Chicago 1.00 We may justly go further and say 
Old Tales from Rome.......ccccc.sessssceee os Zimmern ‘* 1.25 to the South d indeed t ll 
Laboratory AStromony.......00..---+eseeeerees Wilson Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.25| 0 the south, and inde o a our 
Laboratory Course in Physical Measurements Sabine “ “ “ 1.25| States, as Horace Mann said:— 
A Course in Vertebrate Zoology .............. Pratt = “~ sas 1.50 “Education is our only political 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia.............22-eeceee- . Wauchope “* -” ” .45 safety: outside of this ark. all is 
deluge.” 


NOT IF THEY KNOW IT. 


Hix—‘I don’t believe half our rich 
men know when they are well off. 


Educational Institutions 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS 

















1 you get that 
Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. idea? 
For both sexes. For catalogues address | Hix—*“At the court house. I was 
the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. | down there this morning looking 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, | over the tax lists.’ —Chicago Daily 
$ Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues | News. 


address the Principal, A.G. Boypen, A.M. | 


STATE NORMAL § SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mags. : : 
For women only. Especial attention is | ‘I want to complain about the 
called to the new course of Household Arts. | way you printed the notice of my 


— 3 ein = aloes cael daughter’s wedding,” said the fussy 
old man. “Now, the bride’s name 
Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. f 2 ’ 
r both sexes. For catalogues address was Gratia, and—”’ 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Peipsipel. “How did we have 
rupted the editor. 


UNIVERSICY3¥ for Catalogues “You had it ‘Gratis,’ sir.” 


“Well, that’s not so bad. You gave 
Price-List, | 


her away, didn’t you?’—Catholic 
+Any Semen: Standard and Times. 
PUBLISHING; — 











NOT HALF OFF. 





it?’ inter- 


























— 
NATURAL AS LIFE. 


He—“I must have acted like a 
perfect idiot at the dinner last 
night.” 

She (yawning)—‘I didn’t 
anything unusual about you.” 





27420 West 23d St. 


COMPANY @3 «New York « 


N. BE. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
——— BOSTON, MASS. 
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Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Low Rates to California and Re- 
turn via Nickel Plate Road. 


wickets on sale daily April 24 to 
May 4. Good return limjt and 
stopover privileges. Before arrang- 
ing for your trip write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., Old South  build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
K EITH’S. 

Keith's should prove 
tractive place during the 
The great Lafayette, with one of 
largest companies in the varieties, 
for another six 
three Eur 
bill as 
vaudevillians of 
those notable on t 
Macy and Edna 
Awakening the 
acrobat 
and Burt, 
Ellis, 

Doregval, 


Trovollk , 


an unusually at- 
week of April 
23 
the 
will remain over 
There will be 
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ymmedian; 
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SUSPICIOUS 
‘The old 
wealthy. 
“What makes you think so?’ 
‘He’s got such a young wife.” 
“There’s where you're wrong. 
is titled and impecunious.”’ 
“Oh, then, it’s she who is wealthy! 
I knew there was the deal 
somewhere.” 


CIRCUMSTANC 
be 
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chap must very 
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T ake the Santa Fe going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco,July 9-13, 
1906. 

Only 

anagement, 
California 

It's 


Summer 


line under ene 


Chicago to 
the cool way in 
You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It sthe picturesque way 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona | 

You mayvisit Southern 
California. 

You eat Harvey meals 


the best in the West 
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2 Kanss 
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ry 
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‘ osAngeles “te 


You travel 
road, a du 


a safe 
stless road and 
a comfortable road 


on 


Mong the 


e ° 
Special excursions on Ww Sst 
certain days, via Grand J ole 
Canyon, personally con- “ \y 
ducted. nta 
The round-trip rate: a e 


Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis 
$52.00 from Kansas City 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7.1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 

Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Trail 

| and te the 
Grand 
Canyon 


Address Passenge1 
Dept., Atchison, To 
peka & Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 


Ayizna 


TEACHERS? AGENCIES 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


LON distance telephone does wonders through the teachers’ agency. On March 7, 1906, Mr. 

McDonald of the Education department, who is also member of the board of education 
at Massena, came in for a training class teacher. We called up Miss Jessie Mann of Jordan, 
got her acceptance of the place, and arr: anged for her to go to Massena with Mr. McDonald on 
the 6:15 train, all inside of half an hour. Three days later Principal Hughes of Gowanda called 
us up toask for a teacher of mathemat- DI Ithaca was the man and would probably 
ics. We told him John Powell Clark of STANC take it, called up Mr. Clark, got his ac- 
ceptance, called up Mr. Hughes, and were instructed to have him there on Monday morning. 
The superintendent of schools at West Springfield, Mass., came in for a teacher with only 15 


minutes tospare. We called up a teacher in Say re, Pa., got her acceptance, and he caught his 
train 


. It takes system to do this sort of work with certainty, but when you LE 0 
have the system, you appreciate the...........ccccccsccccecscccrecccessscesseccces TE PH NE 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


N.Y 


~BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


1302 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, 








introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN °°: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
|C. J. ALBERT, Manager - ~ 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college 
and private schools, 














70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St. 
One of the oldest.and best known Agencies in America. 
for aspiring 


‘THE SOUTH AND WEST gic, ine 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACH ERS’ AGENCY 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
| before. For full i» formation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bidg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane. Wasb., 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C 


Schermerhorn , ROCKWELL Manager. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. 
mended Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. 





The Teachers’ Agency 
=: Bp. ig Co 
Harrisburg, Pa 

; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
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offer 
nities 


better opportu- 





Boston, Mass. 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


156 Fifth Ave. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


San Francisco, 7. , 717 Market St. 
313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


Tr amen AGENCY, 
1 4th St., N. ze 





Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 








Teachers personally recom- 


Write for free Booklet 










New 
CENTURY 
BUREAU» 


A large proportion of the best teachers and schools use this 
7 Bureau —they always have good reasons for what they do. 
(Formerly Dixon Educational ‘Bure au) 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 















HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANCE enjoys the 


Tae of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Bupe. Drs Mornss, lowa. 
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; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship a g $ 


every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St... . 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL assocuTION THE PEERLESS 


44th Annual Convention 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 9-13, 1906 


Two most delightful personally conducted, | WALL MAPS 


all expenses included tours have been 
arranged on this account, 

Visiting Latest and Best 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek, | 
Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, Monterey, San | 
Francisco, Grand Canyon of Arizona, Thou- | 
sand Islands, St. Lawrence River and | 
Rapids, etc. | 


Three Plans Lowest Rates Best of Service THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


Also tour to Denver and return 








Leaving Boston July 13 INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


If you are interested, write for illustrated 
itinerary to 





T.H. HANLEY, N.E.P. A. 


Grand Trunk Railway | New England Office : 





360 Washington St., Boston | 144 Essex Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 
STORIES OF MUSICIANS. A NEW BINDER 


LEAFLET FORM. os 


No. 201 Beethoven. | Journal of Education 


No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 
No. 203 Schubert 


No. 205 ossini and Mendelssohn. , , 
No. 205 Ross a taremaean We now have a binder which has been adapted 


No. 206 Haydn. to the new form of the Journal to offer our sub- 
No. 207. Wagner. scribers. It will hold one volume, or 25 numbers. 
It is strong and substantial, has heavy board cov- 
ers and flexible cloth back. 

Just the thing to protect your papers and keep 
them in shape for ready reference. 


We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 
Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. Price, - = = = 350 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 





OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Mas Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 














